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the big 
battalions 


mass, accuracy, and the uses (and misuses) 


of historical aphorisms 


Professional concern with weapons employment has traditionally centered on 
qualitative issues: What can the system do? What are the operational constraints? How 
can it best be employed? 


Recently, however, concern with the accelerating Soviet arms buildup, manifested in 
debate over the SALT treaties and the MX program—witness our first two articles—has 
focused increasingly on questions of sheer size and gross numbers. The term throw- 
weight, buried in the obscurity of engineering jargon a few years ago, is now a well- 
established buzz word, familiar to anyone even remotely interested in national 
defense. 


This quantitative emphasis brings to mind an aphorism usually attributed to Napoleon 
and often repeated in just this context: “God is on the side of the big battalions”; 
uttered by a master of warfare and sanctified by repetition, that says it all. Or does it? 


In fact, the saying goes back at least to Marshal de Turenne, whose military career 
ended a century before Napoleon’s began. A presumed divine preference for big 
battalions makes more sense for Turenne’s day, when battalions were the basic tactical 
tool of commanders and varied enormously in composition and quality, than for the 
large and relatively homogeneous armies of Napoleon’s era. 


Voltaire, who came along in the interim, repeated the saying on occasion, but with an 
important caveat: “It is said that God is on the side of the big battalions.” He also 
said — without qualification—“God is not on the side of the big battalions, but of the 
best shots.” When applied in the context of increasing throw-weights and shrinking 
CEPs (circular error probable), Voltaire’s version makes at least as much sense as the 
misattributed original. 


What did Napoleon really say when asked about divine preference for the larger 
battalions? He replied, “Nothing of the kind; Providence is always on the side of the 
last reserve.” That makes even more sense. 
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began approximately a decade ago when the 
TH E Strategic Air Command documented the need 
for an advanced intercontinental ballistic missile 
CAS E (ICBM). The primary impetus for developing this 
new system was to provide a hedge against Soviet 
FO R TH E MX development of a countersilo potential. Secondary 
but important considerations included increasing the 
, hard-target kill potential and overall firepower and 
DR LAWRENCE J. KORB accuracy of our own land-based missile force to 
balance predicted Soviet gains in those areas. The 
original timetable called for beginning production of 
the missile in FY 1978 and initial deployment in FY 
1984. Had this timetable been followed, the MX 
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would have been deployed 15 years after 
Minuteman II and 10 years after Minuteman 
III. 

At the time the Soviets were not expected 
to develop a countersilo potential until the 
late 1970s or early 1980s. However, strides by 
the Soviets in that area more rapid than an- 
ticipated led former President Gerald R. Ford 
to move up both the production and deploy- 
ment schedules by a year. Had the Ford 
program been implemented, more than 100 
MX missiles would have been in place by the 
mid-seventies and approximately 300 by the 
end of the decade at a total cost of $35 billion. 
This schedule would have solved the short- 
term vulnerability problems of our ICBM 
force and arrested the rapid deterioration of 
the strategic balance that has occurred over 
the past decade. 

Shortly after coming into office, President 
Carter decided to reserve judgment on 
whether to procure such a weapon system 
pending the Soviet reaction to his proposal to 
ban mobile missiles. In addition, he reduced 
the funding level for the development of the 
MX by 85 percent, thus effectively slowing 
the program down by at least three years. 
However, two and one-half years later, in 
June 1979, the President announced that he 
would now support building the system. 
Three months later, on 7 September 1979, 
Mr. Carter revealed that he had approved a 
plan for building 200 MX missiles on public 
land in Nevada and Utah in a horizontal 
racetrack basing mode, that is, in horizontal 
shelters surrounding separate circular run- 
ways, at a cost of $33 billion in FY 1980 dol- 
lars. The following spring, on 6 May 1980, 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown ruled out 
the racetrack basing mode in favor of a linear 


Editor’s Note 


The preferred MX deployment mode changed from racetrack to linear 
during article processing. Since details of the linear deployment option 
had not been released by presstime, our lead-in art depicts the original 


racetrack deployment 
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alternative with a plow out launch mode; that 
is, the missile will be deployed in a series of 
straight roads in a grid pattern and will be 
moved out of its protective shelter prior to 
being raised into a launch position and fired. 
This alternative will reduce the miles of road 
that have to be built by 20 percent and reduce 
the cost by $2 billion. Assuming no further 
delays caused by funding reductions, unfore- 
seen technological problems, or environmen- 
tal difficulties, the first MX will become 
operational sometime in FY 1986. Within the 
next two years, approximately 100 of these 
missiles will come on-line, and the entire 
200-missile force should be operational by 
the end of the decade. 

In order to evaluate the President’s deci- 
sion on the MX, there are at least five inter- 
related questions that must be addressed: 


@ Do we need a new mobile ICBM? 

e Is the MX the most cost-effective option 
for a mobile ICBM? 

e Is the linear grid concept the most feasi- 
ble basing mode for the mobile ICBM? 

e Can we afford MX? 

e Is MX viable without SALT II limits on 


Soviet missile development? 


To each of these questions, the answer ap- 
pears to be in the affirmative. 


Do we need a mobile ICBM? 


If we do not make our ICBM force mobile, it 
will not be able to withstand a preemptive 
first strike by the ICBM force of the Soviet 
Union. Presently, 15 percent of our fixed silo 
Minuteman force may be able to survive a 
Soviet attack that targets each silo with two 
warheads. (See Table I.) Within the next few 
years, the number of surviving silos could 
drop to about 5 percent. Not even the current 
Air Force program of hardening our Minute- 
man silos to withstand pressures up to 2000 
psi can alter this situation. Moreover, the 
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Soviets can inflict this vast damage upon our 
ICBM force by firing only one-third of their 
own supply of ICBM warheads. Therefore, 
unless one is willing to adopt the destabiliz- 
ing launch on warning or launch under at- 
tack strategy, the ICBM force must be made 
mobile if it is to survive a preemptive Soviet 
strike. Mobility will make it impossible for 
the Soviets to destroy the entire ICBM force 
even if they use all their warheads with hard- 
target kill capabilities. 

If we allow our ICBM force to remain this 
vulnerable, we in effect give up the most ac- 
curate, reliable, ready, and powerful portion 
of our strategic triad. Such a course of action 
would have three undesirable effects. First, 
by eliminating diversity in our strategic deter- 
rent, it would weaken the bomber and sub- 
marine portions of the triad. Second, it would 
undermine the doctrinal concepts underpin- 
ning our strategic forces, that is, the counter- 
vailing strategy and essential equivalence. 
Lack of a survivable ICBM force would no 
doubt be perceived by our adversaries and 
allies as an indication that the strategic forces 
of the United States were not in fact essen- 
tially equivalent to those of the Soviet Union. 
Similarly, lack of a secure, effective ICBM 
force would make it almost impossible for 
this nation to respond adequately to different 
levels of nuclear attacks and control escala- 
tion, that is, implement the countervailing 
strategy. Without essential equivalence and 
the forces to implement the countervailing 


Table I. Surviving U.S. silos (Minuteman and Titan) 1980-90 


FiscalYear 1980 1982 1984 


Scenario* 
Optimistic 
Pessimistic 
Realistic 


350 210 160 
120 50 40 
180 135 75 


360 
150 
200 


1986 


strategy, the whole idea of deterrence would 
be in jeopardy. Third, we set the dangerous 
precedent of allowing the enemy to dictate 
our force posture and strategy. We now know 
that as far back as 1962, the Soviets em- 
barked on a policy of building up their forces 
to be able to launch a preemptive attack 
against U.S. intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles.! Abandoning the ICBM in effect 
rewards the Soviets for this policy. 


Is the MX cost-effective? 


Many of those who agree with the idea of 
maintaining the ICBM portion of the triad 
argue that there are alternatives which are 
more cost-effective than the MX, specifically 
the modified Minuteman III or Trident II or 
the Submersible Underwater Missile (SUM) 
system. The evidence does not appear to sup- 
port such contentions. 

Taking the existing 550 Minuteman III 
missiles from their fixed silos and making 
them mobile would be only 10 percent 
cheaper than MX if one wished to ensure 
that 1000 warheads survived a Soviet 
preemptive strike.2 This is considered the 
minimum number of warheads necessary to 
ensure that we have the capability to destroy 
most industrial targets in the Soviet Union or 
attack a large portion of Soviet military 
targets. But if we wish to have the capability 
in our ICBM force not only to attack most in- 
dustrial targets but also to destroy some mili- 


1980-90 
Differences 





1988 1990 Amount Percent 


335 
150 
190 


50 25 
0 0 
25 10 


“Depends on uncertainties concerning yields, accuracy, and reliability of Soviet strategic forces. 





tary targets (for example, 1500 surviving 
warheads), Minuteman III is three times 
more costly than MX. Finally, if we desire to 
increase the number of survivable warheads 
to 2000, it simply cannot be done with 
Minuteman at any price. 

The modified Minuteman III approach 
has three other disadvantages. First, its 
warheads are not as powerful or accurate as 
those of MX. Second, the 10 percent cost 
saving for Minuteman III is predicated on 
basing these missiles in the north central por- 
tion of the United States near the areas where 
the fixed silos are presently located. How- 
ever, land in this area is predominantly pri- 
vately owned agricultural land, and the sec- 
tion is more heavily populated than Nevada 
and Utah. In addition, the severe weather in 
this area would hinder construction and 
operations. If any or all of these reasons pre- 
vented Minuteman III from being placed in 
that area, the 10 percent cost saving would 
disappear. Third, using existing missiles 
would deny this nation the opportunity to in- 
corporate several technological improve- 
ments into a new missile, for example, im- 
proved retargeting capabilities. 

The cost of placing the Trident II, or the 
common missile, in a mobile land-based 
mode is almost 10 percent less expensive 
than MX if one wishes to ensure 1000 surviv- 
ing warheads. The savings accrue from joint 
development of a single new missile for both 
the ICBM and submarine-launched ballistic 
missile (SLBM) force. However, if one 
desires to increase the number of surviving 
warheads to 1500, the costs of Trident II and 
MX are approximately the same; and if the 
desired number is deemed to be 2000, MX is 
slightly cheaper than Trident II. Moreover, if 
anything, the cost projections for a common 
missile are less reliable than for a single-pur- 
pose one. Unforeseen complications and 
coordination problems arising from the de- 
velopment of a missile designed for com- 
parability with two entirely different basing 
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modes are far more likely than for a missile 
designed specifically for one basing system. 
(The cost growth on the last major joint 
program, the TFX or F-111, was 525 per- 
cent!) Furthermore, use of a common missile 
for both the ICBM and SLBM force would 
increase the risk that unanticipated reliability 
or aging problems could jeopardize two legs 
of the triad simultaneously. Finally, the com- 
mon missile would have less than half the 
throw-weight of the MX. 

Proponents of the Submersible or Shallow 
Underwater Missile system argue that this 
system could be deployed more quickly and 
more cheaply than MX and would be just as 
effective.3 According to advocates of SUM, 
550 Minuteman III missiles could be placed 
on 138 small diesel submarines that would be 
deployed in U.S. coastal waters at a cost of 
$12 billion, 63 percent less expensive than 
MX. Initial deployment could be achieved 
two years before MX while the entire force 
would be operational by 1986, four years 
ahead of MX. 

At first glance this option appears quite at- 
tractive. Not only does SUM appear to save 
time and money but it avoids the environ- 
mental problems that will no doubt plague 
the MX program. However, close analysis 
indicates that SUM is not a more cost-effec- 
tive option than MX. 

While the initial costs for constructing 
SUM are somewhat less than those of MX, 
total system costs are about the same for the 
two systems. The SUM would require the 
procurement of new antisubmarine warfare 
(ASW) forces for protection and the con- 
struction of several new submarine bases for 
homeporting. (The 139 new submarines will 
more than double the size of the current U.S. 
submarine force.) In addition, the annual 
operating and support costs of SUM are 
much larger than those for MX. Over a 15- 
year period, the total costs of SUM would be 
about four times higher than those for MX. 
Similarly, SUM could not be as powerful, 
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accurate, or as responsive as MX. As noted, 
the MX missile is three times more powerful 
and technologically more advanced than 
Minuteman III. Thus, it can carry more or 
larger warheads and can be retargeted more 
easily. Since SUM is an SLBM, it probably 
will not have the same accuracy as an ICBM 
on land, nor can its alert rate be as high. For 
example, MX will have an alert rate of 90 
percent while the alert rate for SUM will 
probably be closer to the 50 percent rate of 
our Poseidon submarines. Furthermore, 
SUM is not technologically as feasible as 
MX. Expecting a 450-ton submarine to hold 
3 Minuteman III missiles weighing 100 tons 
is a somewhat risky endeavor. 

Finally, and perhaps more important, 
SUM could be rendered totally useless rela- 
tively easily. Simply by exploding a single 
nuclear warhead in the ocean, the Soviets 
could generate a 50- to 100-foot tidal wave. 
This same kind of wave would race under 
the sea, building such tremendous destruc- 
tive force that it would turn over the small 
submarines and destroy them.5 


Is the linear concept 
the best alternative? 


Many of those who accept the idea that we 
need to preserve the land-based portion of 
the triad and that MX is the most cost-effec- 
tive way to do that express grave concern 
about the linear concept. Construction of the 
200 sites, each with 23 blast-proof shelters 
and a road network, will require approx- 
imately 600,000 tons of cement, 32 to 48 
million tons of sand, 210 million gallons of 
liquid asphalt, 125 million gallons of 
petroleum fuel, and 17.9 billion gallons of 
water.6 Moreover, although MX will remove 
only 25 square miles of government land 
from public use once the project is com- 
pleted, the MX system itself will be built on 
about 5000 square miles of land and will re- 
quire some 8000 miles of roadway. Finally, 


the MX in the linear mode will cost approx- 
imately $32 billion in FY 1980 dollars. Based 
on the projected rate of inflation during the 
eighties, the actual cost will most probably be 
at least $50 billion. 

Critics from all points of the political 
spectrum have belittled the scheme with such 
words as crazy, insane, goofy, and Rube 
Goldberg.” There is no doubt that the MX 
could be built more cheaply and with less en- 
vironmental disruption. For example, plac- 
ing the MX in the vertical Multiple Protec- 
tive Structure (MPS) mode would be 25 per- 
cent cheaper and use much less land and 
consume much smaller amounts of our 
perishable and scarce resources. However, 
MX in that mode would present severe 
verification problems for the Soviets and 
could undermine whatever faint hopes that 
might still remain for meaningful arms 
limitations between us and the Russians. 
Two-thirds of the cost of MX goes for bas- 
ing, primarily to ensure verifiability. (See Ta- 
ble II.) Similarly, the air mobile mode, while 
costing about the same as the racetrack and 
somewhat more than the linear mode, would 
have far less impact on the environment. 
However, placing MX on airplanes would 
degrade its accuracy, reliability, and ex- 
plosive power significantly and would in- 
crease the risk of a disastrous nuclear acci- 
dent. 

Thus, building an MX in the linear mode 
is the most cost-effective and safest way to 
enhance the survivability and increase the 
destructive power of our ICBM force as well 
as minimize the risks to potential arms con- 
trol agreements and lessen the chances of a 
nuclear accident. Accomplishing all these 
seemingly contradictory but important objec- 
tives will not be cost free; achieving impor- 
tant goals never is. The environmental costs, 
if handled orderly and thoughtfully, do not 
have to be catastrophic. Moreover, these en- 
vironmental costs must be balanced against 
the potential gains for our national security. 





Can we afford the MX? 


On the surface the MX appears to be the 
most expensive and technologically risky 
project ever undertaken by the Department of 
Defense (DOD). MX will probably cost at 
least $50 billion before it is completed and 
will involve a complicated collection of 
machinery to make the rocket simultaneously 
concealable, movable, survivable, and detect- 
able. However, when adjusted for inflation, 
the MX will cost no more than the Polaris 
program, which was started in 1955 and 
completed a decade later at a cost of $13.5 
billion for 41 fleet ballistic missiles and 656 
launchers. However, measured in FY 1980 
dollars, that program would have cost $38.5 
billion, 16 percent more than the price of 
MX in FY 1980 dollars. Moreover, when we 
began to pour large sums of money into the 
Polaris program, the system did not possess a 
workable fire control system or even an ac- 
curate navigational system. The program was 
so risky that it was opposed by the Chief of 


Naval Operations, Admiral Robert Carney, 
on technological grounds and by the Rand 
Corporation on cost-effective grounds.® Yet, 
today, Polaris is widely cited as the most suc- 


Table 11. MX funding profile (in millions of current dollars ) 


Fiscal Year 1976 1977 1978 1979 


Funding Category 


Development 
Missile 
Basing 

Totals 
Investment 
Missile 
Basing 

Totals 
Total MX program 
Total basing 
Total missile 
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cessful weapon program in the history of 
DOD. There is no reason why MX cannot 
be just as successful. 

Even at a cost of $50 billion, MX will not 
pose a severe burden on the defense budget 
or the economy. At the present time, strategic 
expenditures account for less than 8 percent 
of the overall DOD budget. Twenty years ago 
they constituted 27 percent of the budget; a 
decade ago, 10 percent. Between 1961 and 
1970, measured in FY 1981 dollars, DOD 
spent an average of $23 billion per year on 
strategic programs. Over the last decade, the 
Pentagon has spent about half that amount, 
about $11.8 billion. Even with MX, expen- 
ditures on our strategic forces will consume 
less than 10 percent of the defense budget be- 
tween now and FY 1985. 

Doubtless a large program like MX will 
have some impact on our economy. How- 
ever, the impact will not be severe. If MX 
were considered as a total add-on to the 
defense budget over the next decade, that is, 
it does not take the place of any other 
program, it will add less than one-tenth of 1 
percent to our projected inflation rate over 
this period and will increase defense-related 


1976-85 
Total 


1985 


Sources: Program Acquisition Costs by Weapon System FY 1981; and Congressional Budget Office, The MX Missile and 


Multiple Protective Structure Basing, June 1979, p. 79 
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employment by only 6 percent. 

The real question should be, can we afford 
not to build MX? For two reasons the answer 
appears to be no. First, MX will help restore 
the strategic balance with the Soviets. When 
fully deployed in 1990, it will increase the 
number of warheads in our arsenal by 20 
percent, our throw-weight by 30 percent, our 
equivalent megatonnage (EMT) by 40 per- 
cent, and our hard-target kill potential by 300 
percent. At the present time, an adverse 
strategic balance exists; that is, the U.S. is far 
behind the Soviets in every static measure of 
the balance except warheads, where we enjoy 
a 35 percent advantage. The Soviets have an 
advantage of 18 percent in the number of 
delivery vehicles, 38 percent in throw-weight, 
40 percent in EMT, and 60 percent in hard- 
target kill potential. Over the next five years, 
we will fall farther behind the Soviets in 
throw-weight, EMT, and hard-target kill po- 
tential and allow them to draw even in the 
number of warheads. By the end of the 
decade, even with MX the situation will not 
improve appreciably. Without MX the static 
balance would be catastrophic. 

MX will also add significantly to the more 
dynamic indicators of the balance, for exam- 
ple, the percentage of forces available to 
achieve our strategic objectives in both a 
preattack and postattack mode. Currently, 


Table III. U.S. and Soviet strategic force 
comparison in terms of relative force size 


FY 1976 
U.S.S.R. 


60 
35 


160 
140 


175 
100 


Preattack 
After Soviet 
counterforce 
first strike 
After U.S. 
counterforce 
retaliation 


FY 1981 
U.S. 


the Soviets have an edge whether we are con- 
sidering a preattack or postattack situation. 
As indicated in Table III, after a Soviet 
counterforce first strike or after a U.S. coun- 
terforce retaliation, the dynamic indicators 
will become less favorable between now and 
1985. However, primarily because of MX, 
the United States could be slightly ahead in 
the early 1990s in both postattack situations. 

Second, MX needs to be developed be- 
cause of recent decisions that have been 
made concerning the other two legs of the 
triad. In the past three years, the Carter ad- 
ministration has canceled the B-1 bomber 
and slowed down the construction rate of the 
Trident submarine by one-third. Conse- 
quently, in the early part of the nineties, we 
may well be faced with a situation in which 
age or technological obsolescence forces us to 
retire the B-52 bombers and Poseidon sub- 
marines before adequate replacements are 
available. If we do not move ahead with the 
MX now, our ICBM force will be in a simi- 
lar position. 


Is MX viable without SALT II limits 
on Soviet missile development? 


There is no doubt that the Soviets have the 
potential to overwhelm the MX if they go 


FY 1990 
U.S.S.R. 


290 
140 


FY 1985 
U.S.S.R. 


250 
200 


U.S. 
275 
200 


225 
125 


195 
135 


90 75 


Comparisons measured in percentages of forces needed to achieve objectives. 





beyond SALT II limits for MIRVing and 
fractionating their ICBM force. Theoreti- 
cally, with a vast and unprecedented effort, 
they can increase the number of warheads on 
their ICBM force to 23,000 by the end of the 
decade. 

If the Soviets should expand their ICBM 
force to 23,000 as indicated in Table IV, we 
could counter that development by increas- 
ing the number of silos by 388 percent and 
the number of missiles by 160 percent. This 
would mean spending an additional $40 
billion or 80 percent on the program. How- 
ever, such an effort on the part of the Soviets 
is quite unlikely, primarily because of the ex- 
pense. Expanding to 23,000 warheads would 
cost them $93 billion. If the Russians choose 
to go beyond the SALT II limits, it is much 
more likely that they will have somewhere 
between 8000 and 10,000 warheads on their 
ICBMs. Expanding their force to this level 
could be countered by doubling the number 
of silos and missiles for an additional expen- 


diture of $10 billion or 20 percent. However, 
if the Soviets should undertake such a vast 


Table IV. MX cost alternatives 


Type Silos / Missiles 


Shelters 
Vertical 


Horizontal* *** 
or Linear 


520 
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expansion, it would signal the end of any 
hopes for meaningful arms control. Thus, 
the United States could go back to the initial 
Multiple Protective Structure mode, which 
was discarded because of potential verifica- 
tion problems. A complete MPS system with 
520 missiles and 21,000 silos could be built 
for less than the 200-missile, 4300-silo 
horizontal system. Or the U.S. could abro- 
gate the ABM Treaty and build an ABM 
system to defend MX. (By 1990, ABM tech- 
nology may be advanced enough to incorpo- 
rate lasers and particle beams.) For a cost of 
$83 billion, the U.S. could convert a 23,000- 
warhead Soviet response with a complete 
ABM system defending a force of 400 
missiles in 9200 silos.9 

However, for two reasons it is most 
unlikely that the Soviets would initiate a 
warhead vs. shelter race. First, they know that 
such a massive investment in high technology 
products could be offset by investment of a 
much smaller fraction of our gross national 
product (GNP) in concrete and earth mov- 
ing. Second, they would be committing their 


Soviet*** 
Cost 


Soviet** 
Response 


27 6,000 
33 8,200 
38 14,000 
49 23,000 
50 6,000 
59 8,200 
69 14,000 
90 23,000 


Cost* 


“Investment plus development in billions of current dollars to ensure survival of sufficient warheads to attack a large portion 


of Soviet military targets. 


**Total number of warheads on ICBMs by 1990. Assumes Soviets attack each silo with two reentry vehicles 


***Cost of adding other warheads to the level of 1980 


****Figures are based on the racetrack deployment mode; cost figures for the linear deployment option would be marginally 


lower. 


Sources: Derived from Congressional Budget Office, The MX Missile and Multiple Protective Structure Basing, June 1979, 
pp. 5, 20, 25, 28, 47, 52, 79. Congressional Budget Office, SALT // and the Costs of Modernizing U.S. Strategic 


Forces, September 1979, p. 26 
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new missiles and warheads to basing in fixed 
silos, where they would be highly vulnerable. 


WE can and must move forward with the 
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When the Air Force was scanning the country for possible MX sites, it must 
have seemed that God had designed the Great Basin especially for them. The 
long, flat desert valleys meet all the “‘geotechnical requirements”’ set out in the 
initial environmental impact statement: large, contiguous areas of unpopula- 
ted land with less than a 5 percent grade and neither bedrock nor water table 
closer than fifty feet to the surface. . . . But the best part about the Great Basin 
is that almost all the land required is federally controlled. Unlike the other 
great enterprises in the history of the Old West, the building of the MX would 
not have to commence with an ungentlemanly wrangle over land—or so the 
Air Force thought. 
Robert Hershman 
“The Great Basin: First Casualty of the MX?” 
The Atlantic, April 1980 





‘Our own counterforce will be useful if we plan 
to start a total nuclear war, but it will do nothing to 
deter the Soviets from starting one.” 


THE MX-BASING MODE 
MUDDLE 


issues and alternatives 
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ministration decided to go forward with 

the deploying of the powerful “‘missile ex- 
perimental” (MX) in a constrained mobile 
mode (the horizontal shelter version of the 
Multiple Protective Structure or MPS sys- 
tem).! This decision has aroused a heated 
controversy in the defense community. Sup- 
porters have extolled the decision in ringing 
terms matched in volume and intensity by the 
detractors. The debate has produced as 
much confusion as clarity and has muddied 
rational discussion of whether deploying this 
advanced capability will add in a mean- 
ingful, cost-effective way to the American 
strategic deterrent. 

The major reason for the controversy is 
that combining the two concepts tends to ad- 
dress two separate and individually con- 
troversial issues. Those problems are the 
asymmetry between American and Soviet in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) forces 
and the increasing vulnerability of the 
American silo-based missile force. Each 
component of the package is a_ specific 
response to one of the problems: MX to force 
asymmetry and MPS to ICBM vulnerability. 


|: SEPTEMBER 1979 the Carter ad- 


Ce our deterrent should be 
adequate to cope with a wide 
variety of contingencies in as 
credible a fashion as nuclear 
weapons permit. 996 


Combining the two problems and 
responses negatively affects analyzing each 
problem and, hence, the aggregate in three 
ways. First, the depth of each concern is con- 
troversial; whether, for instance, the United 
States needs the counterforce capability of 
even a small MX force or how serious ICBM 


vulnerability is. Second, particularly in the 
case of the Multiple Protective Structure, 
there are other means to overcome the 
problem. Third, MX and MPS are compati- 
ble with one another and provide solutions to 
the two problems, but there is nothing neces- 
sary about marrying the two systems. MX 
can be developed and deployed in a number 
of modes, and MPS is only one way to pro- 
tect MX. Similarly, MPS can be exercised to 
reestablish the invulnerability of the ICBM 
force quite independently of the need for a 
new strategic missile. 

The political decision to wed these two 
systems has affected discussions about each 
perversely. There has emerged a tendency to 
treat MX/MPS as an either/or proposition: 
either both are accepted or both are rejected. 
The result is that proponents of one aspect 
are forced to advocate both, and opponents of 
one feel they must attack both. The victim, in 
either case, is full and impartial considera- 
tion of the effectiveness of each component as 
an effective response to the specific problem 
to which it is intended to respond and a mut- 
ing of analysis of alternatives. 


Tue MX is a highly sophisti- 
cated weapon system. MX weighs 192,000 
pounds (more than twice as much as 
Minuteman III), has a throw-weight of 8000 
pounds, and, when equipped with the new 
Mark 12A warhead, will be able to launch up 
to 14 (the most commonly cited likely con- 
figuration is 10) 350 kiloton warheads with a 
circular error probable (CEP) of 300-500 
feet, thus endowing each warhead with a 
single-shot kill probability (SSKP) against a 
hardened target“. . . of up to 90 percent’? 
These characteristics make MX controver- 
sial. There is disagreement about whether 
the U.S. needs the capabilities of MX. Argu- 
ments favoring MX are in three interrelated 
categories, and four arguments can be made 
against the weapon system. 





arguments for MX 


The three positive arguments in condensed 
form are that the MX provides the U.S. with 
new capabilities and hence broadens stra- 
teyic options; its increased size and accuracy 
help redress current and projected Soviet ad- 
vantages in throw-weight and counterforce 
capability; and it removes any Soviet percep- 
tion of nuclear superiority and, hence, psy- 
chologically reinforces deterrence. 

MX creates new capabilities and broadens 
strategic options. This argument, at least im- 
plicitly, is a reaction to the earlier American 
decision to concentrate on smaller and more 
accurate missile systems than their Soviet 
counterparts. Although warhead upgradings 
have occurred since the last Minuteman 
(MN) missiles were deployed, increasing ac- 
curacy and fractionation, the U.S. has pro- 
duced no new ICBMs since MN. In contrast, 
the Soviets have produced third and fourth 
generation launchers and upgraded frac- 
tionation and accuracy characteristics. 


The appearance of an aging U.S. force 
compared to an aggressively modernized 
Soviet counterpart makes some observers 
uneasy. More seriously, as the characteristics 
of larger Soviet ICBMs approximate those of 


smaller American missiles, their greater 
throw-weight allows them comparatively 
greater targeting coverage through more frac- 
tionation and enhanced hard-target kill 
capability, or both. In this view, the flexibility 
of U.S. responses to Soviet actions is greatly 
curtailed, and a comparatively large missile 
like MX is needed to establish similar flex- 
ibility. 

MX deployment redresses Soviet throw-weight 
and counterforce advantages. This argument is 
related to the first but, in addition, stresses 
the need for MX to demonstrate American 
willingness to compete in strategic arma- 
ments and to nullify any advantages the 
Soviets might perceive from launching a con- 
trolled counterforce attack on the United 
States. 
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Colin S. Gray, perhaps the leading non- 
governmental MX advocate, forthrightly 
states the flexibility argument: “The case for 
an MX follow-on to the Minuteman series 
rests overwhelmingly upon the greater flex- 
ibility of targeting accorded by a throwweight 
that would be at least four times as great as 
for the current Minuteman III.”3 Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown concurs: ‘“Con- 
tinued development of the MX missile will 
give us the option for a major hedge against 
projected ICBM vulnerability in the late 
1980s.”4 Brown’s statement combines the 
MX missile and the basing mode questions 
and is to an extent misleading since MX is 
inherently no more survivable than any other 
missile. In light of that, the central thrust of 
Brown’s assertion is that MX_ increases 
American strategic options and is thus desir- 
able. 

MxX< is also advocated to counteract emerg- 
ing Soviet counterforce-capable forces (e.g., 
SS-19). Former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, for instance, asserts that “‘it is 
urgently necessary either that the Soviets be 
deprived of their counterforce capability in 
strategic forces, or that a U.S. counterforce 
capability in strategic forces be rapidly 
built.”5 Since SALT II does not prevent the 
Soviets from attaining the capability 
(although fractionation limits place bound- 
aries on the extent of Soviet counterforce 
capability), the remaining option is a U.S. 
counterforce capacity. Gray believes that a 
U.S. deployment decision could constrain 
Soviet programs, because ““MX is the system 
that should persuade very tough-minded 
Soviet officials that the hard-target counter- 
force race cannot be won.’’6 

A U.S. counterforce capability is intended 
to enhance deterrence by ensuring that the 
Soviets could not calculate gain from any 
conceivable nuclear attack on the American 
homeland, such as a disarming attack on the 
Minuteman fields with MIRVed SS-18s and 
SS-19s while withholding considerable 
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reserves to threaten U.S. cities. Without a 
counterforce capability, the United States 
could respond only by leveling Soviet cities, 
thereby inviting a devastating response from 
reserved Soviet ICBMs, or by accepting a fait 
accompli. 

A U.S. counterforce capability changes 
this scenario because “If U.S. forces that sur- 
vived a Soviet first strike were capable of 
destroying most of the Soviet ICBMs held in 
reserve, then no possible gain could result 
from a Soviet attack, and deterrence might be 
enhanced.”? (It should be noted that this 
argument assumes MX survives the initial at- 
tack.) The formulation is in fundamental 
harmony with the announced American 
“countervailing strategy,” which says the 
United States must “. . . have the capability 
to respond in such a way that the enemy 
could have no expectation of achieving any 
rational objective, no illusion of making any 
gain without offsetting losses. . . . our 
deterrent should be adequate to cope with a 
wide variety of contingencies in as credible a 
fashion as nuclear weapons permit.’ 

By reducing asymmetries in force capabilities, 
MX will enhance deterrence. The perceived 
asymmetry in counterforce capabilities, com- 
bined with the vulnerability of U.S. ICBMs, 
has led some to question the credibility of the 
American deterrent. Because deterrence is 
primarily psychological in nature, this situa- 
tion is troublesome, since we are dissuaded 
from doing things by what we believe the 
negative consequences will be. Advocates 
argue that MX will remove the Soviets’ 
ability to perceive any exploitable weakness 
and, hence, strengthen deterrence. The per- 
ceptual question focuses on the Soviet ability 
to calculate advantage from an attack on 
American ICBMs because: (1) the portion of 
the Soviet arsenal that would be expended in 
an attack on U.S. force is reduced, allowing 
the U.S.S.R. to hold a much larger postattack 
reserve; and (2) the U.S. population losses 
that would result from a Soviet attack on 


U.S. forces had declined, leaving the United 
States with much more than could be lost in 
a Soviet third-strike.9 

MX will reduce Soviet perceived postat- 
tack advantage and thoughts of “escalation 
dominance” by being able to destroy Soviet 
reserves. This knowledge reinforces deter- 
rence, because “‘the Soviets are most unlikely 
to enter into, or choose to expand, a war that 
they believe they cannot win.’’!0 Having the 
capability to respond in kind is also more 
believable than the all-or-nothing assured 
destruction threat. ““The dearth of homeland 
defense makes U.S. assured destruction 
capabilities a dubious deterrent today against 


ee 


MxX itself is no more secure than 
present forces unless one uses its 
counterforce capabilities to dis- 
arm those forces threatening it? ? 


any Soviet sin short of full-scale nuclear 
strikes on U.S. cities. . . . Historical prece- 
dents suggest that survival of the state sur- 
passes all other priorities. Threats that risk 
suicide for anything less strain credibility.””!! 


arguments against MX 


The desirability of deploying MX in any bas- 
ing mode is not universally accepted. Four 
negative assessments are made: MX’s coun- 
terforce capability is destabilizing and un- 
desirable; deploying MX could force the 
Soviets to deploy a less verifiable mobile 
system; MX is not worth the investment; and 
land-based systems will be obsolete by the 
time MX is deployed. 

A counterforce-capable MX is irrelevant to the 





Soviet counterforce threat and could destabilize the 
strategic balance. There is considerable dis- 
agreement about whether ICBM vulnera- 
bility justifies moving to a counterforce 
capability, or whether possessing that 
capability is desirable under any circum- 
stances. Three arguments are made question- 
ing the advisability of acquiring a counter- 
force capability. 

The first objection is that a counterforce 
capability is an inappropriate response to 
someone else’s. One observer argues that 
such a reaction “... is an exercise in irrele- 
vance since it does nothing to reduce the im- 
pact of his counterforce on our counter- 
value” and that “our own counterforce will be 
useful if we plan to start a total nuclear war, but 
it will do nothing to deter the Soviets from starting 
one.”12 Another analyst agrees, concluding 
that “...there is no good reason for the 
United States to cope with this paper-and- 
pencil vulnerability by deploying a missile 
capable in theory of destroying Soviet missile 
silos.”!3 A third writer asks ‘‘whether the 
MX will enhance mutual deterrence or is 
more appropriate to other nuclear 
strategies.” !4 

The second argument is that mutual coun- 
terforce possession would be crisis destabiliz- 
ing. Since by definition a counterforce-cap- 
able weapon aimed at another system makes 
the target vulnerable, a world of mutual 
counterforce capability would force both 
sides either to launch preemptively or to 
adopt a launch-on-warning strategy. The 
result could be that “. .. each nation’s fear of 
a first strike will be dramatically in- 
creased.”’!5 

Third, despite a declared American 
limited, retaliatory counterforce policy, an 
MX force in sufficient numbers could pose a 
first-strike threat against Soviet fixed land- 
based systems. An MX force “. .. could be 
creating a very significant hard-target coun- 
terforce threat to Soviet silos.”!6 Although 
adopting a survivable basing mode may sig- 
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nal a second-strike intent, possession of 
counterforce weapons also allows the U.S. to 
consider adopting a preemptive strategy and 
has to make the Soviets wonder whether 
American intent in a crisis is not preemptive, 
regardless of declaratory posture. Soviet 
heavy reliance on fixed-site ICBMs could 
make this a particularly serious prospect for 
them. 

Should these possibilities happen, the 
result could be a self-fulfilling prophecy of 
the very phenomenon MX/MPS is designed 
to discourage: “While it might be difficult to 
find rational motives for a Soviet first strike 
under present circumstances, the deployment 
of a weapon as threatening as the silo-based 
MX might supply one.”!7 The emphasis, 
however, suggests one of two mitigating fac- 
tors. First, unprotected silo-basing would 
clearly maximize U.S. preemptive incentives 
since missiles would have to be fired first to 
be fired at all. Protecting counterforce 
systems lowers that need. Second, the num- 
ber of MXs deployed would affect Soviet 
concerns. If one assumes that aiming two 
warheads at each silo creates a sufficient 
damage expectancy!8 to make preemption at- 
tractive, 200 MXs (the figure used in current 
official planning) with 10 warheads per 
missile (2000 total warheads) fall short of the 
2400 warheads needed to blanket even the 
1200 ICBM upward limit in SALT II by 
1981. Those 2000 warheads would, however, 
be adequate to cover all MIRVed Soviet 
ICBMs. 

MX deployment could force the Soviets to 
deploy their own, less verifiable mobile system. 
Fielding MX could force the Soviets to 
reconsider their own force vulnerability. A 
preemptive strategy represents one option to 
consider, and another outcome could be to 
“*.. motivate Soviet leaders to seek alterna- 
tives to silo basing.” !9 The problem is all the 
more pressing for them because the Strategic 
Rocket Forces “...are the backbone of 
Soviet strategic forces.”’20 
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Several alternatives similar to the choices 
facing the United States would be available. 
One would be silo protection through some 
form of ballistic missile defense. A second 
option would be decreased reliance on land- 
based systems, but the Soviets have been 
reluctant to move in this direction his- 
torically. The third possibility is mobility, 
which could be arms control unsettling, for at 
least two reasons. First, the Soviets might 
choose a less verifiable mobile basing mode 
than MPS (e.g., an unconstrained land- 
mobile system). Second, ‘“‘even if the Soviet 
Union constructed a mobile basing system 
according to U.S. blueprints, there would 
still be some doubts as to whether it was clan- 
destinely stockpiling extra missiles in or near 
the racetrack complexes.”?! There is the 
possibility that a U.S. decision to solve the 
ICBM vulnerability issue could lead to 
damaging effects on U.S. arms control in- 
terests.22 

MX is not worth the cost. The worth of MX 
at any cost is contested (independent of any 
basing mode, the cost of a 310-MX fleet is 
estimated at $9.9 billion, about equally 
divided between developmental and procure- 
ment costs).23 This assessment arises from 
questioning how much threat is posed by 
ICBM vulnerability and whether MX is an 
appropriate response. The other question is 
whether MX buys security that cannot be 
purchased otherwise at lower cost. 

The need for a weapon system response to 
Soviet counterforce capability is questioned 
by one analyst: 

It would be more pathological than pru- 

dent to undertake major changes in the 

deployed strategic forces of the United 

States in order to solve the problem of 

vulnerability.... Such a program would 

run the risk of purchasing gains in the very 

elusive matter of political perception at a 

cost to safety and real military capability 

due to the burdens imposed on command 

and control arrangements. 24 


The need for a hardware response to 
vulnerability does not automatically imply 
the relevancy of a counterforce-capable MX. 
At one level, MX procurement per se is en- 
tirely irrelevant to the question: MX itself is 
no more secure than present forces unless 
one uses its counterforce capabilities to dis- 
arm those forces threatening it. MX in and of 
itself responds to asymmetries in counter- 
force capabilities, but its basing mode deter- 
mines survivability. 

Even if an improved counterforce capa- 
bility is desirable, one does not necessarily 
need MX. Upgrading Minuteman III with 
the Mark 12A warhead and NS-20 guidance 
system will “more than double the accuracy 
and yield of Minuteman III.”25 Though 
such improvements will not overcome the 
Soviet throw-weight advantage, some believe 
that an MN III upgrade deployed in a sur- 
vivable manner would adequately solve the 
vulnerability problem at a substantially lower 
cost than MX. 

Any new land-based system is questionable be- 
cause land-based systems are obsolete and 
dangerous. The ICBM leg of triad is defended 
because of its unique system characteristics 
(e.g., positive command and control, high 
payload, and accuracy) and its interactive 
effects with other systems. Some observers, 
however, maintain that the disadvantages 
outweigh these advantages. One argument is 
that vulnerable systems are inherently tempt- 
ing targets and offensive technology may 
overcome any attempts to restore survivability 
before such actions can be taken. MX/MPS 
will not be fully deployed until 1989 under 
present schedules, and by that time the 
Soviets may well have offensive counter- 
measures rendering such efforts ineffective. 

A subtler objection to land-based systems 
speaks to their conceptual obsolescence. The 
Soviet Union has long professed a preference 
for counterforce targeting, and the United 
States has always incorporated elements of 
counterforce in its operational planning. An 





emphasis on targeting retaliatory forces 
translates, when land-based forces are in- 
volved, into an invitation to launch a home- 
land attack should deterrence fail. This 
problem (discussed later) is particularly criti- 
cal regarding the MPS system. 

The vulnerability question leads many ob- 
servers to conclude that land-based strategic 
systems have simply outlived their usefulness 
and that reliance on the other triad legs pro- 
vides an adequate defense. As one observer 
puts it, “With two survivable forces—bomb- 
ers and submarines—able to maintain target 
coverage and penetration capability, the 
justification for proceeding with new ICBMs, 


such as the mobile MX, is sharply 


reduced.”’26 


Tue MPS system is only one 
proposed means for reestablishing in- 
vulnerability for MX or some other ICBM. 
Although the Carter administration’s deci- 
sion to wed MX and MPS left the impression 
the two systems are inextricably intertwined, 
such is not the case. On the one hand, MPS 
could be used to house MX, a Minuteman 
III upgraded with Mark 12A and NS-20, ora 
Trident I C4 or II D5 designed for dual use 
as an ICBM or a sea-launched ballistic 
missile (SLBM), to name frequently men- 
tioned options. On the other hand, MX 
could be housed in a number of constrained 
or unconstrained mobile modes, of which 
MPS is but one. 

The proposed MPS system is a hybrid that 
attempts a compromise between President 
Carter’s interest in MX and arms control 
verification.27 The basic unit in MPS is cur- 
rently the so-called “drag strip” (linear), a 
straight road connecting twenty-three har- 
dened shelters. The one missile assigned to 
each road would be moved among shelters 
periodically and covertly by a huge 
Transporter, Erector, Launcher (TEL) cap- 
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able of “sprinting” up to thirty miles an hour. 
The transporter would regularly change the 
actual position of the missile. 

The system enhances survivability in- 
directly. MPS would not prevent the Soviets 
from being able to destroy MX missiles. 
Rather, the intention is to deter an attack by 
forcing the U.S.S.R. to expend such a large 
portion of their forces as to leave them vir- 
tually disarmed after attacking. Present plans 
call for 200 MXs deployed in the MPS fields, 
meaning there would be 4600 silos to be 
targeted to ensure destroying all MXs. In 
order to apply the two-warheads-per-silo rule 
of thumb, the Soviets would have to dedicate 
9200 warheads to MX/MPS to ensure 
destroying the force. Such an attack would 
largely deplete Soviet forces and leave other 
U.S. forces intact for retaliation or coercive 
bargaining. 

Arms control verifiability would occur in 
two ways. First, there would be so-called 
“choke points,” a single access to each MPS 


ee 


MxX in and of itself responds to 
asymmetries in counterforce 
capabilities, but its basing mode 


99 


determines survivability. 


complex, which, after the missile had entered 
the system, could be barricaded. Second, 
there would be periodic inspections of ran- 
domly selected MPS complexes by opening 
the lids on all shelters in the configuration for 
satellite verification that each contained a 
single missile (the Soviets would choose the 
complex to be inspected). 

MPS is controversial. Proponents argue 
that the system provides more security than is 
now available and is the best system compati- 
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ble with arms control constraints. Detractors 
deride the system as a Rube Goldberg 
scheme that is technically unworkable, un- 
duly complex and expensive, and ultimately 
ineffective. 


arguments for MPS 


Two justifications are offered for MPS: it is 
the most verifiable system that is technically 
feasible and meets mission requirements, 
and it creates more problems for the Soviets 
than they currently confront. 

MPS is the best compromise of technical 
feasibility and arms control verifiability. There is 
an inverse relationship between the amount 
of invulnerability a mobile basing system 
provides and the ability to monitor arms con- 
trol compliance. Those charged with finding 
a solution to Minuteman’s vulnerability face 
the dual requirements of maintaining the 
triad structure and the objections of “pure” 
arms control advocates whose interests are 
more clearly identified with avoiding a break- 
down of arms control agreements. The con- 
tention that the two sets of interests are irrec- 
oncilable has merit, in that no solution can 
satisfy both groups simultaneously. Many 
arms control advocates favor dismantling 
land-based systems, and many advocates of 
the ICBM force are openly contemptuous of 
arms control limitations. The result is a no- 
win situation where some criticism will occur 
regardless of what is proposed. 

Within those constraints, proponents 
argue that MPS is the best compromise. Just 
as more protective basing modes are less 
verifiable than MPS, alternatives that offer a 
similar tradeoff between interests are less 
technically feasible. A prominent example is 
the so-called “horizontal trench” option, in 
which the MX would travel on a track in a 
covered trench from which it could be fired 
by pushing the dirt aside and moving the 
missile into a vertical position. This option 
had great favor until it was discovered that 


detonating a weapon near or on the trench 
would disrupt the whole system for consider- 
able distances in either direction. No 
equivalent problem has been discovered for 
MPS. 

MPS would present the Soviet Union with 
problems that it does not now face. If MPS is the 
only system that can feasibly be imple- 
mented, it has the virtue of presenting the 
U.S.S.R. with difficult new targeting 
problems to be overcome before it could con- 
sider launching a preemptive strike. Having 
to target 4600 (or more, if additional MPS 
complexes were added) missile shelters is an 
imposing task, and the system is flexible 
enough to allow changes further complicat- 
ing targeting requirements. 

The problem MPS creates is that the 
Soviets would have to attack all 4600 shelters 
to ensure destroying all the MX missiles con- 
tained in the system. The effect is that, “‘in at- 
tacking MX he uses up . . . a far greater 
portion of his strategic offensive forces than 
the portion of U.S. capabilities he is able to 
destroy. As a result, he is worse off relative to 
U.S. residual strength after attacking MX 
than he was before.”’28 The system is also flex- 
ible and responsive to changing Soviet 
capability. According to Air Force Chief of 
Staff General Lew Allen, Jr., “Our response 
options include: constructing additional pro- 
tective shelters; deploying additional missiles; 
increasing the number of re-entry vehicles 
carried by the missile; deploying a specially 
designed, hard-point ballistic missile defense 
system; or some combination of these 
measures. ”’29 


arguments against MPS 


Opposition to Multiple Protective Structure 
arises on five grounds (not including en- 
vironmental concerns): It invites a saturation 


attack on the continental United States 
(CONUS); it is only effective if SALT II is 
ratified; it is only a temporary solution to the 





problem; in the absence of SALT II, MPS 
requires accompanying ballistic missile 
defense; and it is not a cost-effective means to 
overcome ICBM vulnerability. 

In the event of a crisis, MPS would invite a 
massive saturation attack on CONUS. In this 
construction, MPS targeting requirements 
become a vice. MPS may deter a Soviet 
preemptive strike, but should deterrence fail, 
the attack would be so massive as to 
guarantee the literal obliteration of that part 
of the United States in which MPS is located 
(an argument similar in structure to critiques 
of mutual assured destruction). If MPS has 
the effect of painting a bull’s eye on the 
American desert Southwest, where its con- 
struction is proposed, the broader question of 


©€ Mipsis controversial. . . . 
Detractors deride the system as 


a Rube Goldberg scheme that is 


ee 


technically unworkable. 


land-basing any strategic forces arises. 
Homeland deployment guarantees that even 
in a strictly counterforce exchange, large- 
scale devastation will occur to the super- 
powers’ homelands, thereby increasing the 
attack’s emotional impact and enhancing 
escalatory likelihood. The alternatives are to 
base land forces in a way they cannot be 
effectively targeted (i.e., full mobility), to pro- 
tect stationary forces (i.e., BMD), or to move 
forces off CONUS altogether. MPS does 
none of these things; and given the incentives 
to saturate MPS, “It may well be that . 
the MPS concept could come to represent 
more of a threat to U.S. national security 
than some other less effective solution to the 
Minuteman vulnerability problem.’’3° 
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MPS will enhance security only if SALT I] is 
ratified. MPS depends on SALT II limits on 
warhead fractionation to counteract effec- 
tively emerging Soviet counterforce capabili- 
ties. The configured system has been 
designed on the basis both of Soviet com- 
pliance to MIRV launcher limits contained 
in the treaty (820) and the number of 
warheads permitted on any MIRVed ICBM 
(10 on the largest Soviet missiles).3! The 200- 
missile, 4600-shelter configuration is in- 
tended to be able to absorb a Soviet attack 
and leave 100 MXs available for retaliation. 
A number of assumptions (e.g., systems 
reliability) enter into this survival scenario, 
and at least one observer notes that the 
assumptions are fragile: “If any of the prin- 
cipal assumptions are relaxed, the whole bas- 
ing system loses its viability.”32 Given uncer- 
tainties surrounding SALT, those assump- 
tions deriving from agreement limits are 
among the most questionable. As one ob- 
server notes: “The provision in SALT II 
limiting the number of MIRVs per ICBM to 
10 warheads prevents the Soviet Union from 
making full use of its large ICBMs in a 
counter-silo role. Without a SALT limitation 
on fractionation ... deployments could spur 
a race between Soviet RVs and... (MPS) 
launch-sites that could consume ever more 
land area and dollars.”33 The Soviets could 
more than double the number of reentry 
vehicles (RVs) on their most advanced 
rockets. (Many experts agree there are not 
enough targets within the area limits of a 
MIRV footprint to justify fractionation above 
20 warheads.) A warhead breakout would 
mean that less of the Soviet missile force 
would have to be targeted on MPS, leaving a 
more substantial reserve and canceling the 
principal disincentive MPS is supposed to 
create. The response of building more 
missiles, warheads, and shelters would be ex- 
tremely costly. 

MPS is a temporary solution. MPS will not 
become fully operational until 1989 or 1990; 
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and its effectiveness must be measured 
against a future threat: “‘since an MPS basing 
system would not become operational until 
1986 and would not be completed until 1990 
or 1991, it would have to be designed to 
counter the Soviet missile threat of the 
1990s.’"34 The prospects are not altogether 
promising for two reasons. 

First, the assumptions underlying MPS fly 
in the face of the way strategic systems have 
evolved: “If there is any single trend that 
seems to dominate in weaponry, it is for 
missiles of all kinds to become more accurate 
and more deadly.”35 In the next decade, 
single-shot kill probability could well in- 
crease to the point that only a single RV need 
be targeted at an MPS silo to produce an ac- 
ceptably high-damage expectancy. The effect 
would be much the same as a fractionation 
breakout; a smaller part of Soviet capabilities 
would have to be aimed at MPS, leaving a 
larger than assumed Soviet reserve. Second, 
breakthrough in ballistic missile defense, 
either through gradual antiballistic missile 
improvements or exotic systems, may well oc- 
cur during the decade. The effect would be to 
make true missile protection possible and to 
make MPS irrelevant, because an effective 
BMD system would presumably protect 
ICBMs in any basing mode. 

MPS requires BMD to provide any real advan- 
tage. The potential inadequacy of MPS is 
being recognized even by strong system sup- 
porters. Dr. Colin Gray, for instance, admits 
the possible need for active defensive systems 
as a hedge against possible MPS inadequacy: 
“Suitably deployed, and with the possible back- 
up of preferential terminal ballistic missile defense 
(BMD), the Soviets could not profitably 
target MX.”36 In context, the BMD proposal 
is made as a system hedge to protect missiles 
from attack during movement between silos. 
Admitting any need for BMD protection, 
however, points to both the physical and con- 
ceptual weakness of MPS. The flaw, of 
course, is that if ballistic missile defense is 


needed to protect MPS, then there is no need 
for MPS itself. A BMD system that could 
materially improve the protection afforded by 
MPS could also make more survivable any 
basing mode, including the existing Minute- 
man fields. That being the case, why not 
simply erect missile defenses around existing 
silos and protect their contents, whether they 
are MN IIIs or MXs? 


The major fault of MPS, as 
reflected in its conceptual 
weaknesses, lies in its 
intellectual timidity. 


MPS is not cost-efficient. The MPS system is 
also a very expensive proposition. The 
official estimate for building the MX/MPS 
system is $33 billion in constant FY 1980 dol- 
lars, which can safely be doubled in real dol- 
lars before the system is completed. The bulk 
of that expense is in the MPS basing system. 
The Congressional Budget Office estimated 
the development and building costs for the 
vertical shelter system based on 310 missiles 
and 5500 silos, including maintaining it 
through 1990 (in FY 1980 dollars). The price 
tag was $34.7 billion, including $9.9 billion 
for MX, $5.4 billion for maintenance, and 
$19.4 billion on MPS. Almost half ($17.0 
billion) was for MPS “investment” (i.e., con- 
struction) costs, and said an additional $14 
billion would be necessary to double the 
number of MPS silos.37 Most of the cost for 
reestablishing ICBM invulnerability is thus 
associated with the basing mode. The objec- 
tions raised to that mode lead one to wonder 
if there are not cheaper alternatives that are 
equal or more effective methods to achieve 
the same purpose. 


Tue Carter administration’s 
continuing advocacy of MX/MPS38 makes 





some judgment about the system’s attractive- 
ness mandatory because the ultimate deci- 
sion will have long-term budgetary and 
security implications. Reaching an assess- 
ment requires judging not only the inherent 
advantages and disadvantages of each system 
and their combination but also looking at 
alternative means to achieve the same ends. 

The cases for and against each component 
converge at the point of assessment because 
achieving the dual objectives of restoring 
land-based systems’ invulnerability and over- 
coming throw-weight and counterforce 
asymmetries are not in practice necessarily 
reinforcing. MPS basing is one of three 
plausible means of achieving force sur- 
vivability, but its ability to accomplish that 
goal is questionable. MPS has the advantage 
of compatibility with fielding MX and hence 
addressing force asymmetries, but it does so 
at tremendous costs and with dubious effec- 
tiveness. The alternative basing modes offer 
improvements in survivability likelihood but 
have costs in terms of arms control con- 
siderations and the ability to deal with the 
asymmetry problem. Each alternative needs 
to be explored before a final determination 
can be made. 

The basing method responding most com- 
pletely to survivability would be an un- 
constrained, fully mobile system because “a 
mobile system with no fixed launching points 
would be more secure than even a heavily de- 
fended one.’’39 Security arises from the fact 
that there would be no ability to target the 
system, since it could be fired anywhere, 
making prior identification of location im- 
possible (essentially the virtue of SLBMs). 

Two unconstrained mobile systems have 
attracted some attention. The first is the 
Shallow Underwater Mobile (SUM) system, 
a variant of the submarine-launched ballistic 
missile concept. Physicist Sidney Drell 
describes SUM as “a survivable basing mode 
that relies on small conventionally powered 
submarines operating within several hundred 
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miles of the East and West coasts of the conti- 
nental U.S. Around fifty such submarines 
would be deployed in these coastal waters 
and would thus be effectively hidden in an 
area of more than several hundred thousand 
square nautical miles.”40 The system would 
be verifiable in the same way as are limits on 
SLBMs (monitoring submarine production) 
and would allow MX deployment (the idea 
being to attach two MX missiles horizontally 
to the sides of the submarine). There is a po- 
tential threat to SUM survivability. The 
system, according to Edgar Ulsamer, 
*’.. would be highly vulnerable to tidal 
waves, known as the Van Dorn effect, that 
could be induced by a Soviet barrage bomb- 
ing of the Continental Shelf area. This tidal 
wave in shallow water would crush any sub 
in its path.”4! This vulnerability, contested 
by SUM advocates, reduces the survivability 
enhancement of SUM to that of MPS: if the 
Soviets are willing to invest the number of 
warheads necessary to induce the Van Dorn 
effect, SUM could possibly be overpowered 
in the same way as MPS. 

The second fully mobile option is road 
mobility. In a road-mobile system, missiles 
would be transported on trucks using those 
parts of the U.S. interstate highway system 
away from major population areas (e.g., 
Great Plains, Southwest) as the basic 
transportation grid. Accompanied by armed 
convoys to avoid sabotage or hijacking, a rea- 
sonably small missile could be designed to be 
mounted on a truck resembling an oil tanker. 
The missile would have to be reasonably 
compact and light (e.g., of the general con- 
figuration of a Minuteman I or II) to allow 
travel at normal interstate speeds, avoid an 
overly obtrusive appearance, and permit 
compliance with interstate weight limits so as 
to avoid road surface damage. 

At least in concept, the road-mobile option 
has some attraction. Such a system would be 
virtually untargetable and hence invulnera- 
ble. Even if Soviet satellites could pinpoint 
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the locations of all the missiles at a point in 
time to direct launchings against them 
(which is most improbable), the launchers 
would be miles away by the time that even a 
depressed launch SLBM attack could arrive. 
The effect would be to obviate the tech- 
nological trend that has resulted in counter- 
force capability, which is the basis of ICBM 
vulnerability in two ways. 

First, Soviet accuracy and throw-weight, 
which are crucial in targeting silos, would be 
irrelevant against anything except residual 
hardened targets (e.g., command and control 
centers) or soft counterforce targets (e.g., 
submarine bases) for which hard-target kill 
capability is not necessary. Second, road- 
mobile missiles would probably be too small 
and have too limited a payload to be counter- 
force-capable themselves. The result in both 
cases would be to redirect doctrine back 
toward countervalue targets and in the pro- 
cess force strategy back toward ideas devel- 
oped in the 1960s, an outcome many would 
favor. 

There are also disadvantages to the 
strategy because it reestablishes invulnera- 
bility at the cost of redressing throw-weight 
asymmetry and arms control verifiability. 
Road mobility and MX are incompatible. 
The MX missile and accompanying 
transport vehicle are simply too large and 
heavy to use public highways (the TEL, with 
an MX mounted on it, weighs almost one 
million pounds). Although road mobility and 
throw-weight rectification may not be cap- 
able of simultaneous resolution, the question 
might be moot in a road-mobile world. Since 
throw-weight and accuracy gain meaning in 
a counterforce context, possessing a counter- 
force advantage in a situation where counter- 
force targeting is impossible represents a 
dubious distinction. 

A road-mobile system would be arms con- 
trol traumatic. Unlike constrained mobile 
options designed specifically to facilitate 
verification, the vast operating range of a 


fully mobile system would defy monitoring 
and would be distressing for at least two rea- 
sons. First, it would mean a probable end to 
negotiated limits on land-based ballistic 
systems and possibly all strategic systems 
(although sea- and air-launched systems 
would remain verifiable). Second, an 
American decision could provoke a Soviet 
counterpart, including a quick deployment of 
SS-16. The worst case result would be a new 
strategic arms race. The retort is that since 
counterforce targeting would become largely 
irrelevant and finite limits exist on meaning- 
ful countervalue targets, there would be rela- 
tively little incentive to engage in a massive 
mobile force development. 

The other alternative to MPS basing is 
ballistic missile defense of fixed-site, land- 
based ICBMs. This solution would not re- 
spond as thoroughly to the survivability ques- 
tion as unconstrained mobility because there 
would always be operational uncertainty 
about the extrapolation of theoretical effec- 
tiveness against a massive attack. Such uncer- 
tainty is not necessarily bad, however, be- 
cause a BMD system would be facing a 
theoretical counterforce capability the opera- 
tional effectiveness of which is also un- 
demonstrated. Since a counterforce attack re- 
quires enormous certainty of success to be at- 
tractive, any additional source of uncertainty 
is potentially stabilizing. At the same time, a 
BMD solution that emphasizes “hard-point”’ 
silo defense is compatible with MX deploy- 
ment, less damaging to arms control pro- 
cesses, and probably allows a faster response 
to ICBM vulnerability than MPS. 

The most direct manner of implementing 
BMD protection of land-based forces would 
be to reactivate the Grand Forks antiballistic 
missile system. Either through modification 
of existing Minuteman silos or the construc- 
tion of new silos, MX could be integrated 
into existing facilities at whatever deployment 
levels are deemed necessary to redress force 
asymmetries. Some limited form of the “‘shell 





game” MPS option could even be incorpor- 
ated by drilling dummy missile holes and 
providing transportation between silos. The 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, location has 
added advantages for MX in that it allows 
shorter flight times over the Arctic than bas- 
ing in the Southwest and involves flight over 
magnetic fields that have been more 
thoroughly studied than Southwest-originat- 
ing flights, thereby enhancing likely perfor- 
mance. 

The BMD option would be much less 
traumatic to arms control than full mobility. 
Verification of MX deployment would 
clearly be possible through established pro- 
cedures, and reactivating an ABM system 
constructed to comply with the restraints of 
the ABM Treaty and the 1974 protocol could 
hardly be viewed as abrogation of the letter or 
spirit of that agreement. There are, however, 
two arms control-related potential problems 
to the solution. 

The first objection arises from the security 
provided by the Grand Forks facility given 
constraints imposed by the ABM Treaty. The 
limit of one hundred ABM launchers and in- 
terceptors was not negotiated in an environ- 
ment where several thousand warheads could 
be directed at retaliatory forces. Manipula- 
tions of damage expectancy calculations and 
minimum acceptable levels of surviving 
forces could well (probably would) reveal the 
need for more launchers and interceptors 
than are currently allowed. Such a deter- 
mination would require amendment of the 
1972 treaty as modified by the 1974 protocol 
but would retain the basic treaty itself should 
the Soviets accede to new limits. If the Soviets 
should not agree, the only option might be 
withdrawal, which is provided for in the 
event “supreme interests’ dictate such ac- 
tion. 

The second objection is more philosophi- 
cal. Many arms control advocates contend 
that the major symbolic significance of the 
ABM Treaty is in arresting an area of 
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weapons deployment, thus stemming the 
technological arms race and offering a model 
for the future. Since the precedent set by the 
ABM Treaty is the only major instance of 
arms control braking technology, the prece- 
dent of a breakout would be resisted. 

The final advantage of an ABM protection 
is that it would allow a comparatively “quick 
fix” to the vulnerability problem if the option 
to reactivate Grand Forks were exercised. 
How long it would take to bring the facility to 
operational capacity is a matter the Depart- 
ment of Defense would have to answer, but 
there is little doubt that an MX force pro- 
tected by ABM could be operational sooner 
and at less expense (given fixed costs already 
invested in the ABM installation) than MPS. 
Moreover, an operational ABM would allow 
more rapid incorporation of state-of-the-art 
improvements in BMD should the U.S. want 
to exercise such options. 


ee Advocates argue that MX 
will remove the Soviets’ ability 


to perceive any exploitable 
weakness... . 


99 


The foregoing examinations of alternatives 
to the MX/MPS combination lack the detail 
of analysis of the administration-proposed 
system because detailed discussions of the 
alternatives have not appeared, at least in the 
public realm. Both are, in a sense, more radi- 
cal propositions in that they move further 
away from accepted notions of weapons 
deployment and arms control consideration 
than does MX/MPS. If the dual problems of 
ICBM vulnerability and force asymmetry are 
as important as advertised, conceptual bold- 
ness may be the only justifiable approach. 

The major fault of MPS, as reflected in its 
conceptual weaknesses, lies in its intellectual 
timidity. It tries to address all three of Presi- 
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dent Carter’s major requirements of sur- 
vivability, force asymmetry (by allowing MX 
deployment), and arms control verifiability 
equally and ends up as a compromise that 
serves none well. 

The unattractiveness of the MX/MPS 
combination is particularly apparent in the 
accompanying chart, which compares the 
three alternatives of each criterion and 
awards scores on an inverted ordinal scale 
(i.e., the system that accomplishes the objec- 
tive best gets a score of 3, second best 2, worst 
1). On the criterion of reestablished land- 
based systems invulnerability, an un- 
constrained mobile system receives top rank- 
ing; an ABM-protected system gets second 
highest marks because it at least offers some 
defense; and MPS is rated lowest because it 
offers no real defense and could fall victim to 
changes before it is deployed. On the other 
two criteria, an ABM-protected system and 
MPS are rated coequal: each would allow 
MX deployment and would be verifiable, 
whereas a fully mobile force is incompatible 
with either objective. 


Criterion MX / MPS Mobility MX / ABM 


survivability 1 3 2 
force asymmetry 2.5 1 2.5 
verifiability 2.5 1 2.5 


If one assumes each requirement to be 
equally important (thus justifying equal fac- 
tor weighting) and equal intervals between 
rankings (thus justifying additivity), MX/ 
MPS does not emerge as the most attractive 
alternative regardless of which combination 
of factors is considered. If all the factors are 
considered, an MX/ABM deployment 
emerges as most attractive, followed by 
MX/MPS and full mobility. If force sur- 
vivability and asymmetry removal are the 
major considerations, MX/ABM is most at- 


tractive, followed by mobility and MX/MPS, 
and the same rankings hold true for a com- 
bination of survivability and. verifiability. 
Only if the criteria of asymmetry removal 
and verifiability are considered alone does 
MX/MPS become the equivalent of 
MX/ABM. 

The comparisons are, of course, open to 
criticism regarding the precision of the 
measurements and judgments arising from 
them. The MPS system, for instance, may 
have received a harsher judgment regarding 
survivability because its characteristics have 
been examined more closely than the alter- 
natives. By contrast, analysis of the hardware 
needs to produce a BMD system that would 
be equally or more effective could produce a 
more sober judgment than suggested in the 
rankings in two ways. On the one hand, an 
effective ABM system against the kind of 
massive attack postulated to knock out MPS 
might require such a large increase in inter- 
ceptors, launchers, or both that the Soviets 
would not accept amendment to the ABM 
Treaty, with negative arms control costs some 
would argue are too high. On the other hand, 
an adequate ABM might prove so expensive 
as to prove as unwieldy and expensive as 
MPS with little protective advantage. 

Another criticism could come from the 
relevance of all criteria as equally relevant to 
judging all options. Advocates of road 
mobility, for instance, would maintain that a 
movement toward fully mobile systems 
makes throw-weight asymmetry irrelevant 
since it is largely unusable and that targeting 
limitations contain implicit stockpiling con- 
straints that render conventional verifiability 
requirements largely beside the point. 


THESE and other objections may indeed arise 
and have salience, and certainly the com- 
parative assessment is important in reaching 
judgments about solving the survivability and 
force asymmetry issues. The purpose here 
has not been to foreclose those analyses but 





rather to suggest that the case for the 
MX/MPS solution is not as compelling as 
the administration and its supporters have 
argued. The extent and implications of solu- 
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NE aspect of the future global 

strategic environment that is often 

overlooked in discussions of U.S. 
strategic force needs for the late 1980s and 
beyond is the prospect of nuclear weapon 
proliferation. But notwithstanding current 
policy efforts, a growing number of countries 
may decide to acquire nuclear weapons in 
the next decades. More important, living in 
such a world of five to ten additional nuclear 
weapon states probably would affect directly 
the requirements for U.S. offensive and, in 
some situations, perhaps even defensive 
strategic forces, while the indirect repercus- 
sions of Soviet reactions within that changed 
security environment also could be far-reach- 


ing. 


prospects for proliferation 


References to a deteriorating international 
environment of the 1990s with upwards of 
fifteen additional nuclear weapon states may 
seem farfetched. After all, in the first thirty- 
five years of the nuclear age only six coun- 
tries—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, France, China, and 
India—detonated nuclear explosive devices: 
one other—Israel—is widely thought to 
possess nuclear weapons. But within the next 
decades a range of factors that can only be 
touched on here could erode the particular 
equilibrium of restricted technical oppor- 
tunities, limited incentives for acquiring 
nuclear weapons, and compelling disincen- 
tives against doing so which resulted in only 
the slow and limited spread of nuclear 
weapons. ! 

First, because of the global process of in- 
dustrial and technological development as 
well as the continuing spread of civilian 
nuclear power programs, more and more 
countries are coming to possess the technical 
capability to make at least rudimentary 
nuclear weapons. As early as the mid-1980s, 
for example, several dozen countries will 
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have sufficient plutonium within the spent 
fuel of their civilian nuclear programs to 
make three to six nuclear weapons—assum- 
ing their probable capability to build and 
operate a reprocessing plant to separate the 
plutonium from the spent fuel.2 Many of 
these countries also would be capable of 
building a plutonium production reactor and 
the associated facilities if it were thought 
desirable to take a nonfuel, cycle-based route 
to nuclear weapons. Further, such activities 
as the reported Israeli diversion of several 
hundred kilograms of highly enriched 
uranium from an Apollo, Pennsylvania, fuel 
fabrication plant may be only the first visible 
sign of more extensive nuclear black-and- 
gray market dealings in the future.3 Of 
especial importance in that regard would be 
the increasing availability in this decade of 
gray market nuclear mercenaries selling tech- 
nical expertise up to and including nuclear 
weapon design information. Put simply, 
technical constraints to going nuclear appear 
at most to be a wasting asset. 

Second, varied incentives for acquiring 
nuclear weapons are most likely to increase 
in future decades. For example, the 
resumed erosion of American alliances in 
Asia would enhance security-related incen- 
tives in key prospective proliferators there. Or 
in other regions where the United States is 
not heavily involved, one or another tradi- 
tional rival—whether Argentina or Brazil in 
Latin America or India or Pakistan in South 
Asia—well might slide into a nuclear weapon 
program, either in pursuit of greater regional 
influence and status or out of concern and 
uncertainty about what its rival was planning 
to do. More important, there sometimes will 
be a proliferation muultiplier-effect: if not 
defused, a decision by one country to go 
nuclear is quite likely to trigger chains of 
similar decisions by other now technically 
capable neighboring countries, while inade- 
quate responses by the United States and 
other countries to the first outcroppings of 
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more widespread proliferation in the 1980s 
would increase the chances for even more 
countries going nuclear in the 1990s. 

Third, to the extent that they are an impor- 
tant element in the policy calculus of 
prospective proliferators in the first place, 
disincentives to acquiring nuclear weapons 
are also very likely to decline in the next 
decades. Even fear of an adverse foreign reac- 
tion and the imposition of sanctions seems 
unlikely to counterbalance pressing security 
rationales for acquiring nuclear weapons. 
Furthermore, particularly once some addi- 
tional proliferation has occurred, other 
foreign, and security considerations will in- 
creasingly make countries reluctant to carry 
out the threat of sanctions. In addition, if 
more countries go nuclear, any domestic op- 
position to following suit in yet other coun- 
tries may be undermined and wane. And to 
elaborate the initial caveat, it is far from clear 
that future decisions to acquire nuclear 
weapons—anymore than in most past deci- 
sions—will carefully balance possible costs 
and gains. Instead, probably only a limited 
rationality would prevail, stressing the more 
immediate payoffs of acquisition and not at- 
tending to longer-run complications. 


limited strategic force retailoring 
and the lesser nuclear powers 


Thus the possibility must be taken seriously 
that in the next decades of the nuclear age 
there could be an increasing breakdown of 
equilibrium among technical constraints, 
limited proliferation incentives, and compel- 
ling proliferation disincentives that resulted 
in the limited scope and pace of proliferation 
in the first decades. In order to assess the im- 
pact of such a breakdown on the require- 
ments for future U.S. offensive and defensive 
strategic forces, it is important, however, to 
distinguish between two categories of new 
nuclear weapon states: lesser nuclear powers, 
a group encompassing countries such as In- 


dia, Iraq, South Africa, Libya, Pakistan; and 
other developing or even advanced develop- 
ing countries, and the proto-superpowers 
such as Japan and West Germany, countries 
most likely to go nuclear only in the event of 
the most extreme breakdown of the first 
decades’ equilibrium. 

Of those lesser nuclear powers, with rare 
exceptions their nuclear arsenals may be 
directed primarily at their local rivals and to 
number in the dozens of fission warheads 
deliverable by nuclear-capable aircraft or, in 
a few cases, short-range surface-to-surface 
missiles. Moreover, to the extent that one or 
more of these lesser powers did seek to 
threaten either the U.S. or Soviet central 
homelands, a significant asymmetry would 
exist. Because of the peculiarities of geogra- 
phy and their limited technical capabilities, 
at least well into the 1990s, any such lesser 
new proliferator seeking to threaten the 
United States probably would have to rely for 
delivery on smuggling .a weapon into the 
country by air or sea—what can be called 
“clandestine insertion.” By contrast, during 
the 1980s the Soviet Union might find itself 
threatened by new proliferators capable of 
reaching targets within the Soviet territory 
using high performance aircraft as delivery 
vehicles. In ways to be noted, this asymmetry 
could color the respective U.S. and Soviet 
responses to these lesser nuclear powers. 

Several potential missions against such 
lesser nuclear powers can be identified. As 
with existing hostile nuclear powers, it, of 
course, would be necessary to deter an attack 
on the United States by the threat of retalia- 
tion. In addition, U.S. strategic forces might 
have to be capable of carrying out a surrogate 
nuclear retaliatory blow for a nonnuclear ally 
or friend attacked by a new proliferator.* For 
example, in a nuclearized Middle East, 
Saudi Arabia’s importance to the United 
States might warrant providing it with a 
security guarantee, including the promise of 
responding tit for tat to any nuclear blow 





against it. Or in some scenarios U.S. strategic 
offensive forces might be used to suppress the 
nuclear force of a new proliferator, destroy- 
ing his stockpiles, delivery vehicles, com- 
mand and control, and associated nuclear 
assets. Such a preemptive disarming attack, 
for example, might be the needed prelude to 
military intervention with naval and ground 
forces to support a beleaguered nonnuclear 
friend or ally facing invasion by a lesser 
nuclear power. Saudi Arabia again comes to 
mind as such a potential friend in need. 
Finally, carrying out punitive nonnuclear 
strikes against radical lesser nuclear powers 
engaging in highly disruptive actions— 
whether allowing a terrorist group to “‘steal”’ 
a nuclear weapon or helping a fellow radical 
country to build a bomb—might be another 
mission. 

At first glance it may appear to some that 
carrying out any of these missions against 
lesser nuclear powers would require virtually 
no modifications of existing or planned 
future U.S. strategic forces. But that conclu- 
sion could be erroneous. Examination of the 
problems with the alternative means of per- 
forming these missions with available 
capabilities suggests that some limited 
retailoring of offensive strategic forces could 
be required in a nuclear-proliferated world. 

One possibility would be reliance on ob- 
solete intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) such as Titan II, Minuteman II, 
or, eventually, Minuteman III to carry out 
these missions. But these systems may be 
unable to reach targets within distant new 
proliferators. The Minuteman II has an ap- 
proximate range of 6000+ statute miles and 
the Titan II a range of 7000+ miles,5 while 
the targets within many of these countries 
often are more than 8000 miles or, in some 
cases, 9000 or 10,000 miles from the U.S. 
heartland. The Minuteman III also would 
have difficulty meeting the range require- 
ment although in its case it would be possible 
to off-load payload to increase range, an op- 
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tion ruled out by the single large warhead on 
the Titan II and the Minuteman II.6 

Aside from their possible inability to meet 
these range requirements, obsolete ICBMs 
might be precluded by another factor—their 
lack of discrimination. Not only would ac- 
curacy decrease at the distances in question 
but the high-yield warheads on the Titan II 
and Minuteman II as well as, relatively 
speaking, on the Minuteman III may inflict 
far more damage than required or desirable. 
Particularly for carrying out a limited, tit-for- 
tat, surrogate retaliatory blow in response to 
use of a crude nuclear device of, say, a 20- 
kiloton yield, a capability for more discrimi- 
nate and selective strikes is required. In fact, 
for such a blow it even might be desirable to 
be able to select one of several yields in the 
sub-100-kiloton range.? The availability of 
such a more discriminate response, in which 
collateral damage would be minimized, 
could be a critical requirement for the dis- 
arming mission. Here, above all, the readi- 
ness of political decision-makers to respond 
to or carry out prior commitments would 
probably be affected by the availability of a 
more discriminate response than that pro- 
vided by the off-the-shelf, obsolete ICBMs 
such as Titan II, Minuteman II, and 
Minuteman III. These systems with their 
nuclear warheads would be unable to carry 
out a punitive nonnuclear response if that 
were desired against a country abetting 
nuclear terrorists. 

iDedicating a fraction of the SSBN 
(nuclear-powered fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marine) force to these antinew proliferator 
missions would resolve the problem con- 
fronting existing land-based ICBMs in meet- 
ing the range-to-target requirement. But with 
growing dedication within the Single Inte- 
grated Operations Plan (SIOP) of some of 
that force to missions involving a European 
theater conflict, earmarking even a further 
small fraction to this future mission could 
draw down needed capabilities. Besides, exist- 
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ing and planned submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles (SLBMs) appear likely to do 
excessive damage. Without modification, 
both the Polaris A-3 MIRVed warhead 
package and the Poseidon C-3 and Trident 
MIRVed packages could be too indiscrimi- 
nate in their use for most of the limited pur- 
poses being discussed here. 

There also would be various defects in 
planning on future reliance on air-breathing 
delivery systems, some mixture of manned 
bombers with cruise missiles or short range 
attack missiles (SRAMs). Manned bombers 
refueled in the air would be capable of meet- 
ing the requirement of extended range. And 
by the late 1980s the availability of longer- 
range advanced tankers than the current 
KC-135s would permit staging the tankers as 
well as the planes from the continental 
United States. This could be especially im- 
portant because of the possible reluctance of 
allied countries to permit the United States to 
use their bases to mount such nuclear strikes 
against new proliferators. Much more 
problematic for some missions, however, 
would be the extended time to target of these 
aerodynamic systems since it could provide 
sufficient warning to permit even a lesser 
nuclear power to relocate its nuclear force 
and counter a U.S. disarming strike. Of 
course, time urgency would be somewhat less 
of a consideration in carrying out either the 
surrogate retaliation or the punitive strike 
missions. A further potential problem with 
reliance on manned aircraft would be the 
threat posed by local air defenses because 
U.S. political calculations might place a pre- 
mium on avoiding aircraft losses. This threat 
could be minimized by use of standoff 
missiles or cruise missiles; but the available 
warhead yields of SRAMs and air-launched 
cruise missiles (ALCMs)—upwards of 200 
kilotons’—could be thought too high for 
many purposes. 

Taken together, this brief run-through of 
available off-the-shelf systems points to the 


conclusion that performing these missions 
described against lesser nuclear powers in a 
nuclear-proliferated world would require 
limited retailoring of a portion of U.S. 
strategic offensive forces. The purpose of that 
retailoring would be to enhance the degree of 
discrimination, flexibility, and range of 
forces earmarked to these missions. This 
might entail, for example, dedicating a 
limited number of MX ICBMs with suitable 
payload modifications to this mission or par- 
tial reliance on suitably configured air- 
launched cruise missiles where time urgency 
was not a factor and prior efforts had been 
made to acquire the necessary terrain data. 
But how, specifically, to meet those addi- 
tional requirements for greater discrimina- 
tion, flexibility, range, and selectivity of 
response exceeds the scope of this article, 
which turns now to another aspect of 
strategic forces design in a more proliferated 
world. 


strategic defensive forces and 
unconventional nuclear threats 


The prospect that virtually all those lesser 
nuclear powers that might seek to threaten 
the U.S. homeland in the 1980s will have to 
rely on unconventional modes of delivery has 
important implications for U.S. strategic 
defensive forces. For this aspect of the anti- 
proliferator mission, increased emphasis on 
restoring deteriorating U.S. air defense 
capabilities and on augmented capabilities 
for border surveillance are critical. In addi- 
tion, means of linking together in an ad hoc 
fashion civilian and military air traffic con- 
trol, surveillance, and monitoring capabil- 
ities—perhaps after intelligence warning of 
an attempt to smuggle a nuclear weapon into 
the United States by ersatz commercial or 
corporate aircraft—also might pay off. But 
what of other damage-limiting systems such 
as light area missile defense? 

By the late 1990s some lesser nuclear 





powers will probably acquire longer-range 
ballistic missile technology, especially if 
space booster technology becomes a legiti- 
mate item of international commerce. Both 
Brazil and India, for instance, are already 
engaged in research in this area, and other 
advanced developing countries could follow 
suit. But none of these more advanced new 
proliferators appear likely to target the 
United States in the next decades. Thus, tak- 
ing account of probable cases, as opposed to 
hypothetical possibilities, one finds it difficult 
to conclude that light ballistic missile area 
defenses would be required to limit damage 
at least from these new proliferators within 
that time period. 

The Soviet response to these lesser nuclear 
powers will probably be to emphasize 
enhanced Soviet air defenses. As with the 
United States, renewed Soviet interest in light 
area ballistic missile defense would be held 
down by the absence of lesser nuclear powers 
armed with ballistic missiles and threatening 
the Soviet Union. Thus, at least this aspect of 
the Soviet response would have few indirect 
repercussions on the U.S. defensive strategic 
posture. But Soviet responses to emerging 
Japanese or West German nuclear weapon 
programs would probably differ somewhat. 


strategic force implications 
of West German 
or Japanese nuclearization 


Though admittedly far less likely than the 
emergence of additional lesser nuclear 


powers in the next decades, there are 
foreseeable conditions which probably would 
result in Japanese or West German decisions 
to acquire nuclear weapons before the end of 
the 1990s.9 Moreover, the resultant programs 
in all probability would be serious ones, most 
likely placing these countries’ nuclear forces 
at a level of sophistication between those of 
the existing medium nuclear powers and 
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those of the superpowers. Such decisions and 
these serious programs would have signifi- 
cant indirect consequences for U.S. offensive 
and defensive strategic force requirements 
stemming from the probable direct Soviet 
reactions to what would be perceived in the 
Kremlin as a marked worsening of the Soviet 
Union’s security environment. And if the 
emergence of either of these countries as a 
nuclear weapon state was accompanied by a 
reversal of alliances and increased hostility to 
the United States, there would be important 
direct effects for the U.S. strategic posture as 
well. 

Confronted by the emergence of Japanese 
and West German nuclear forces, Soviet 
offensive and defensive forces would be sub- 
ject to pressures for augmented growth. Both 
unilateral responses and Soviet calls for 
renegotiation of any existing strategic arms 
restraints would be the most likely outcome. 

On the one hand, a partial Soviet response 
to meet this perceived requirement for addi- 
tional land-based missiles is likely to be the 
acquisition of additional intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles (IRBMs) to target West Ger- 
many and Japan. But calls to renegotiate up- 
ward limits on strategic force levels to per- 
mit acquisition of additional ICBMs to use 
on more distant targets in Japan also may oc- 
cur. Also expected are efforts to renegoti- 
ate the restrictions on numbers of SLBM 
launchers to permit the Soviets to match any 
Japanese and West German deployment of 
SSBNs. Particularly underlying such Soviet 
stress on matching that buildup would be the 
attempt to preserve its claim to overall 
equality with the West both militarily and 
politically. A comparable claim, it is worth 
recalling, was reflected in the Soviet Union’s 
unilateral statement on the NATO allies’ 
SSBNs that accompanied the SALT I in- 
terim agreement. There the Soviets claimed a 
right to increase correspondingly their missile 
submarines if the NATO allies increased 
their submarines beyond the number opera- 
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tional or under construction when the agree- 
ment was concluded. !0 

On the other hand, Japanese and West 
German acquisition of nuclear weapons 
would probably produce great pressures on 
the Soviet leadership to renegotiate—or, bar- 
ring that, even abrogate—the 1972 Treaty on 
Limitations of Antiballistic Missile Systems. 
Probably coming on top of prior acquisition 
of nuclear weapons by new proliferators such 
as South Korea, Israel, Turkey, and perhaps 
Yugoslavia, their going nuclear would greatly 
reinforce the by then heightened Soviet fears 
of encirclement. The resultant psychology 
would reinforce the emphasis of Soviet 
strategic thinking on engaging in a nuclear 
conflict, and that in turn would probably 
reverse—at least in this situation—the 


anomalous Soviet shift of the 1970s from 
strategic defense. 

Both of the preceding Soviet responses 
would indirectly affect the requirements. for 
U.S. strategic forces. If only to maintain a 


relative international bargaining position, the 
United States would find it difficult not to 
match in part augmented Soviet ICBM and 
SSBN force levels. Concomitantly, negoti- 
ated mutual deployment of augmented 
strategic defenses would probably be prefera- 
ble to Soviet abrogation of the Antiballistic 
Missile Treaty and U.S. acquiescence in a 
unilateral Soviet capability. Aside from any 
possible benefits of a light area ballistic 
missile defense against unexpected lesser- 
level threats or accidental attacks, negotiation 
would facilitate efforts to restrict that Soviet 
defensive capability, to set checks on ease of 
sudden upgrading, and otherwise to mini- 
mize the consequences for the central 
strategic balance. 

However, one caveat to the proposition im- 
plicit within the preceding discussion that the 
main impact of Japanese and West German 
nuclearization on U.S. strategic forces would 
be these indirect consequences of direct 
Soviet reactions bears mention though not 


much elaboration. Should Japanese and 
West German acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons, as some persons fear,!! be accom- 
panied—if not preceded by—a radical anti- 
American political shift, the United States 
itself might eventually be sufficiently threat- 
ened to respond with augmented offensive or 
defensive capabilities. Nevertheless, while 
granting that even more far-reaching alliance 
reversals have occurred, it equally appears 
highly unlikely that the degree of resultant 
hostility would be so great as to warrant U.S. 
targeting of these former allies or seeking to 
acquire a light area defense against their 
targeting the United States. Rather, U.S. 
efforts to integrate these countries’ new 
nuclear forces into a broader if looser 
alliance framework would be more likely. 
But that most probably would reinforce 
Soviet fears of a consortium of nuclear oppo- 
nents and its incentives to match what would 
be seen as accretions to overall Western 
nuclear capability represented by these proto- 
superpowers. 

ONE often overlooked aspect of the environ- 
ment within which decisions about U.S. 
strategic force requirements for the late 1980s 
and beyond will have to be made is the 
spread of nuclear weapons to additional 
countries. With that in mind and by way of 
conclusion, two sets of propositions about the 
impact of more widespread proliferation on 
U.S. strategic force requirements bear 
reiterating: First, responding to the threat 
posed by lesser nuclear powers would require 
some limited retailoring of U.S. offensive 
strategic forces to provide them with suffi- 
cient range, discriminating capability, and 
flexibility for carrying out antinew prolifera- 
tor missions. And though when compared to 
other force posture determinants the changes 
invoked are marginal, they still may be criti- 
cal to protecting U.S. interests in a world of 
widespread proliferation. Second, though ad- 
mittedly less probable, the nuclearization of 
proto-superpowers such as Japan and West 





Germany would fundamentally undermine 
strategic arms restraint by creating new re- 
quirements first within the Soviet Union and 
then within the United States for augmented 
offensive and defensive strategic capabilities. 
For the United States as for the Soviets, both 
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THE SCORPION 





a pictorial report 


JAY MILLER 


aircraft of the 1950s. With its decidedly radical, upward-swept cruciform 
tail and its large, missile-and-fuel-bearing wingtip pods, the F-89 bore a 
striking resemblance to its frightening arachnid namesake. 

The development of Northrop Aircraft Corporation’s Model N-24, as the F-89 
was at first called, was initiated by the company in early 1945. Conceived as an 
all-weather ground attack fighter, it was to be powered by two of General 
Electric’s new TG-180 axial-flow gas turbine engines. Developed from British jet 
engine patents, the TG-180 (or J35) was, in fact, one of the first production jet 
engines manufactured in the United States. 

The first indication of the F-89’s unusual design configuration came about when 
an engineering decision was made calling for the horizontal stabilizer arid eleva- 
tors to be placed high on the vertical fin. This arrangement was made in order for 
those surfaces to be clear of the turbulent and hot exhaust flow from the jet 
engines. Because of problems with stall blanketing, the high tail configuration 
would later prove to be more troublesome than anticipated. 

The original Air Force design competition calling for an all-weather fighter 
brought submissions from Bell, Corisolidated, Curtiss, Douglas, Goodyear, and 
Northrop. All six submissions were quickly found to be deficient in performance 
and, in effect, unsuitable for the called-for mission. 

Rather than request new submissions from the various companies bidding on 
the program, a decision was made to proceed with the design that was con- 


¥ HE F-89 “Scorpion” was perhaps the most appropriately named fighter 





The F-89 “Scorpion” is not ordinarily viewed as a major triumph of the aeronautical 
engineer's art, either by students of aircraft design or those who flew it. Solid and 
workmanlike at best, the F-89 performed its assigned mission successfully enough; but 
this failed to earn for it the warm spot in the hearts of pilots reserved for such contempo- 
raries as the F-86 and F-84. 

But emphasis on the dramatic, flashy, and spectacularly successful carries with it the 
risk of distortion. For a balanced picture, study of the merely ordinary is obligatory. 
Ultimately, the F-89’s relative lack of success was more the result of the uncertainties 
and daunting technological problems faced by those who conceived, designed, and de- 
veloped it than of any lack of imagination or competence. Indeed, a certain glamor per- 
tains in the way the problems were overcome. From this, we can learn. 


The Editor 





The XF-89s are gone now, but these prototypes of the 
all-weather jet fighter first flown on 16 August 1948 
evoke memories of the fifties, when F-89s formed an 
important part of U.S. air defenses. With a design gross 
weight of more than 30,000 pounds, the Northrop-built 
fighter proved that tracking and intercepting enemy 
aircraft at night and in bad weather were feasible. 








sidered least unsuitable. By chance, on 3 March 1946, Northrop was declared the 
winner and awarded a $4-million (later increased to $5.6 million) contract cover- 
ing costs of two developed examples of their original design submission. 

The new fighter, at the time still known as the P-89,* was to be a two-seat, twin- 
jet, all-weather, day-or-night fighter. In consideration of the latter requirement, it 
was imperative that the airplane have the capability of carrying an exceptionally 


large and effective airborne radar. 
By September 1946, the preliminary P-89 mock-up was available for Air Force 


inspection. Unfortunately, it got an unfavorable report. Northrop quickly returned 
to the drawing board and incorporated the many changes recommended by the 
Air Force. Among these were modifications for closer crew proximity, redesign of 


*In 1948, all ‘‘P’’ designations were changed to “F.”’ 





the canopy, and a change from magnesium to aluminum in certain wing structural 
areas. 

Though further mock-up inspections eventually led to a tentative stamp of ap- 
proval from Air Force examiners, faults were still discernible in a number of 
areas. These would later become more apparent after the P-89 entered the Air 
Force operational inventory. Not the least of the several, however, was questiona- 
ble structural integrity in the empennage and vertical fin areas. 

A number of design changes led to a nine-month delay in the completion of the 
prototype aircraft. On 16 August 1948, however, following roll-out ceremonies and 
several weeks of ground checks and taxi tests, the first XF-89 (A.F. serial # 
46-678), with test pilot Fred Bretcher at the controls, took to the air. As it turned 
out, the additional, unscheduled redesign efforts paid off, for preliminary flight 
evaluations by Northrop and Air Force test pilots found few problems with the 
airplane’s general flight characteristics. 

During the months following that first flight, the F-89 prototype was flown-off 
against competing designs from Curtiss (XF-87) and Lockheed (XF-90). (The lat- 
ter, as point of interest, had been an unsolicited project primarily funded in-house 
by Lockheed.) It was eventually determined that the Northrop submission was the 
best of the lot, this conclusion based on its overall performance, its accommoda- 
tions for on-board avionics, and its producibility. 


Conceived near the dawn of the jet age, the F-89 mated still-novel jet propulsion with radar technology 
and intercept techniques developed during World War Ii. Continuing developmental effort increased 
the thrust rating of the F-89’s Allison J35 engines from 4900 pounds each in the F-89A (left) to 5600 
pounds in the F-89C (below). The armament of the early versions of the F-89 differed little from that 
sported by piston-engined nightfighters of World War Il; a battery of six nose-mounted 20-mm cannon. 














In May 1949, the Air Force signed a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with Northrop 
for a total of some $51 million. This sum would cover the production of 48 F-89As, 
one additional prototype, and a number of spare parts and static test articles. 

The F-89 had been born when rudimentary developments in aerial electronic 
warfare were first achieved early in World War Il. It was during this period that the 
first air intercept radars were used under experimental conditions. Production 
versions entered the operational inventory within a matter of months, and though 
big, heavy, and only partially effective, they did work. Most important, they proved 
that tracking and intercepting enemy aircraft at night and in bad weather were not 
only possible but quite feasible. 

Because of the size of vintage radar units, World War || saw only large aircraft, 
such as the Northrop P-61 Black Widow and the British de Havilland Mosquito, 
used in the radar-directed air-intercept role. Electronics miniaturization was not 
long in coming, however, and by the end of the war tremendous strides had taken 
place toward smaller and more efficient units. Related postwar developments 
were a bit slow in getting under way due to the introduction of jet-propelied 
aircraft and their associated teething troubles, but by 1948 a number of prelimi- 
nary projects had come to life with an orientation toward radar-directed intercept. 
The F-89 was a prime example. 

The prototype F-89, following its first flight, had continued its flight test 
program at a steady but rather cautious pace. Following a minor landing accident 
that caused some slight belly and wing damage, it was rebuilt and used by the Air 
Force as a proof-of-concept airframe. Unfortunately, on 22 February 1950, it was 
totally destroyed in an accident. 

The postaccident investigation revealed a number of major structural design 
failings in the basic F-89 airframe. Northrop reacted with a program to correct 
these faults, but terminal solutions were many years in the making. 

The May 1949 contract eventually resulted in the completion of 37 F-89As. 
These aircraft were plagued with a number of major problems, not the least of 
which was a marked tendency to disintegrate when undergoing certain high-g 
maneuvers! The first production F-89As entered the operational inventory in 
limited numbers in 1952. These aircraft were used primarily as F-89 trainers and 
were quickly superseded on the Northrop production line by the slightly improved 
F-89B. This newer model had numerous minor internal changes and additional 
mission-related equipment that included a Lear F-5 autopilot, a Zero reader 
gyroscope, and a limited capability instrument landing system. 

The first unit to receive the F-89B was the 84th Fighter Interceptor Squadron, at 
the time flying out of Hamilton AFB, California. Most of the thirty-seven F-89Bs 
eventually completed went to the 84th. It is interesting to note that total flyaway 
costs for the F-89B, $1 million per airplane, were considered quite high for the 
period! 

While the Air Defense Command was absorbing the limited production F-89As 
and Bs, a further improved model, the F-89C, entered production. Shortly after- 
ward, the operational Air Force inventory began receiving them. This was the first 
up-to-standard variant of the F-89 to reach quantity production, and 163 were 
eventually completed. Because of the number built, unit costs were significantly 
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With the F-89D, the 20-mm cannon armament was deemed 

inadequate and replaced by a battery of no less than 104 2.75- 

inch folding-fin unguided rockets fired from wingtip pods. 

Though a salvo launch of all 104 rockets made an impressive 
pyrotechnic-display particularly at night, their range and 

accuracy left much to be desired. Installation of afterburners 

increased the thrust of each-J35 engine to as much as 8000 

pounds, giving the Scorpion a dash speed of over 600 knots. ) 
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Poor stability and structural fatigue led to modification of 
earlier F-89s to F-89D standards. The F-89D—shown in 
formation over Mount McKinley, in a flightline lineup 
(below), and displaying one wingtip poa’s load of 52 2.75- 
inch folding-fin rockets (facing page)—was virtually 
identical in appearance to earlier models except for the 
rocket pods. For a time the 682 F-89Ds formed the 
backbone of our strategic air defenses. 














lower than those for the F-89B, amounting to slightly less than $800,000 per 
airplane. 

lt was while the F-89C was entering the operational inventory that two major 
Scorpion design faults came to light. One, related to the airplane’s engines, was 
brought on by deicing system failures and a propensity for “ramp sweeping” —a 
phenomenon peculiar to the F-89’s low-slung engines (they literally sucked trash 
from the runway). 

The other problem was far more serious. On 25 February 1952, an F-89 disin- 
tegrated during flight maneuvers and all its crew were lost. This was followed, 
over a period of several months, by a disturbing number of similar fatal accidents, 
a total of six by 15 September. On 22 September, all F-89s, with the exception of a 
select number to be used for test purposes, were grounded. 

Examination of F-89 wreckage, coupled with an intensive test program, 
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revealed the cause of the failures. Poor pitch stability coupled with a structural 
fatigue problem were determined to be the culprits. During the course of high-g 
maneuvering, common during intercept missions, the poor stability characteristic 
and the structural fatigue problem could, in combination, lead to catastrophic 
airframe failure. 

The Air Force and Northrop began to collaborate on a program to modify and 


In its definitive F-89H version, the Scorpion looked far less elegant than such actual and potential 
competitors as the XF-92, forerunner of the far more successful F-102, and XF-88, precursor of the 
still more successful F-101. The F-89’s unofficial nicknames, “Anteater” and “‘Vacuum Cleaner,” 
effectively suggested by these two views, Say it all. By the H and J models, the 2.75-inch rocket had 
been reduced to secondary status, and six Hughes GAR-1 missiles were the primary armament. 
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improve all F-89s in the inventory. Additionally, all aircraft on the Northrop pro- 
duction line were to be similarly modified and improved. The cost of this program 
was no less than $17 million. Unfortunately, by the time work had been completed 
in January 1954, there was still a 20 percent limitation on the F-89’s performance 
envelope. This limitation would remain with the affected aircraft throughout their 
operational lives. 

The structural problems manifest in the basic F-89 design had come to light just 
as the Air Force began accepting the first of the improved ‘‘D” series. Though a 
number of “Cs” had been lost under similar circumstances, the problem had 
never been fingered as being endemic. The “D’’ series accidents changed all that. 
Five F-89Ds had been accepted by the time the structural problem came to light. 
An additional 120 “Ds” had also been produced, though not yet accepted. 

On discovering the wing spar fatigue problem, Northrop initiated a major 
modification and ‘“‘beef-up” program. All completed F-89s were affected, includ- 
ing a total of 170 F-89Ds and 194 F-89As, Bs, and Cs. 

Nor was the F-89 particularly healthy in the armament department either. 
Though advertised at the time as being the world’s ‘‘most heavily armed intercep- 
tor,” it was, in truth, one of the least effective aircraft ever to operate in the inter- 
ceptor role. Problems with the F-89’s sting, in fact, were sufficient to lead to a 
number of performance restrictions, the majority of which were never removed. 

Armament for the standard F-89D consisted primarily of fifty-two 2.75” folding- 
fin air-to-air rockets in each wingtip pod or provision for three Hughes GAR-1, 
GAR-2, GAR-3, or GAR-4 Falcon air-to-air missiles in each of these same pods. 
Early F-89A models had provision for six 20-mm T-31 (M-24) guns in the nose with 
200 rounds per gun. It was also possible to mount external free-falling stores 
under the wings of most F-89 models. 

The effectiveness of the Hughes Falcon series in the air-to-air combat role was 
very questionable throughout the late 1950s and early 1960s, when it first entered 
operational service. Dependability was marginal, at best, and the sensitivity of its 
optional guidance systems to countermeasures was extreme. In retrospect, it is 
not unfair to say that the missile would have proved itself almost completely in- 
effective in a real-war scenario. 

Similarly, the F-89’s AN/APG-33 intercept radar (and associated systems) was 
also riddled with problems. It took an inordinate amount of time to warm up; it was 
quite susceptible to countermeasures; and downtime and maintainability showed 
poor performance. 

From its conception in 1945 to the final model’s production run, the F-89 went 
through a number of major and minor engine changes. The original project, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this story, powered by the General Electric TG-180, had 
not lasted long. By the time of the prototype airplane’s first flight, the power 
plants had been changed to Allison J35s. This power plant was to remain the 
standard F-89 engine throughout its operational career. Various models were 
used, the majority rated in the 7200-pound thrust category with afterburner. 

It should be noted that one F-89, the YF-89E, was test flown with Allison J71s in 
place of the normal J35s. This program was relatively successful but offered few 
significant performance improvements over the standard airplane. 
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During its career the F-89 carried a vast array of guns and rocketry, including the nuclear-tipped MB-1 Genie. 


A\ttoceTHER, 682 F-89Ds were completed by Northrop before 
production was terminated. During the course of the F-89D’s development and 
production run, a proposal was made by Northrop outlining a program wherein a 
number of F-89Ds would be modified to carry the then state-of-the-art Hughes 
Falcon air-to-air missile. This missile was considered the most effective weapon 
of its kind in the world at the time, and until the advent of the F-89, an effective 
delivery vehicle had not been found for it. The Falcon/Scorpion integration 
program was initiated in January 1954, approved the next month, and terminated 
in March. It would soon be reinstated under the F-89H program. 

The penultimate F-89, the F-89J, was not really a new model at all; rather it was 
a modification of an older model that had suffered through a number of serious 
probiems and had emerged as a useful, albeit dated interceptor. The F-89J was 
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simply an updated and improved modification of 350 older F-89Ds. The ‘‘J,”’ how- 
ever, offered a number of advances over the earlier configuration, not the least of 
which was the ability to carry a total of two Douglas MB-1 Genie unguided, 
nuclear-tipped, air-to-air missiles. 

The Genie was an awesome bit of weaponry. It was one of the first examples of 
miniaturized nuclear capability and as such was possibly the first weapon of its 
type to enter operational service. Powered by a solid-fuel rocket engine that 
could propel it horizontally for as much as six miles at speeds approaching 2000 
mph, the Genie was considered a quantum jump forward for the Air Force when it 
entered service for the first time in January 1957. 

The last of the production F-89 models was the F-89H. The ‘‘H’”’ was the result 
of an armament system first test flown aboard an F-89D in the mid-1950s. The new 
development consisted of wingtip pods that could house, internally, up to three 
Hughes Falcon air-to-air missiles each, along with 21 folding-fin air-to-air 
rockets. Additional weaponry could be mounted under the wings. Altogether a 
total of 156 F-89Hs were completed before the Northrop Scorpion production 
program rolled to a halt. 

The standard F-89D carried a pilot and radar operator seated in tandem, had a 
wingspan of 59’8”’, a length of 53’10’’, a height of 17’7”’, and a gross takeoff weight 
of 42,250 pounds. Maximum speed was 636 mph, service ceiling was just under 
50,000 feet, and ferry range was about 1350 miles. Propulsion was provided by 
two Allison J35 turbojet engines rated at 7200 pounds thrust each with after- 
burner. 

In spite of its many problems, the F-89, during its later years with the Air 
Defense Command and the Air National Guard, proved to be a moderately good 
performer. As much as anything else, it served to prove the viability of electronic 
warfare in a fighter-versus-fighter environment. 

Austin, Texas 


Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few. 


Winston Churchill 
20 August 1940 





Historyrand the Profession of Arms 


It is generally recognized that a close relationship exists be- 
tween the study of history and the profession of arms. The 
reasons for this closeness, however, are not.so.generally ap- 
preciated and bear examination, Historical precedent—the 
institutional mémory of what worked and what did not 
work—exerts a powerful influence on all professions. The 
professton of arms, however, differs from the others in several 
important respects: the reason for the military professional’s 
existence, war, occurs in its more extreme manifestations rel- 
atively infrequently and at irregular and unpredictable inter- 
vals; it involves extreme and unpredictable conditions and ex- 
tremes of human behavior; it involves the application of tech- 
nology, itself often untried, under circumstances that can 
never be fully predicted. War, in short, involves a high 
degree of uncertainty. In its less total manifestations, the 
very definition of war ts uncertain; the terms “economic 
war,” “psychological war,” and ‘‘cold war’ drive the point 
home. The doctor’s and lawyer’s precedent are probably close 
in time to, the application of its lessons; the circumstances 
underwhich the precedent was established and under which 


it will be applied are apt to be similar. Not so for the military 
commander, planner, or leader; only the distant horizons of 
history give him the necessary scope to develop the parallels, 
the precedents he needs, imperfect as they are. 

War in all its manifestations involves human behapior, 
and history canstell us a great deal about the waythumans 
behave in war. In the following three essays, students of 
history do just that—in three different cultures at three 
different times. At the risk of discouraging the search for 
similarities, we quote Michael Howard,“ . . the 
differences brought about between one war and another by 
social or technological changes are immense, and an unin- 
telligent study of military history which does not take ade- 
quate account of these changes may quite easily be more 
dangerous than no study at all.” (“The Use and Abuse of 
Military History,” Journal of the Royal United Services 
Institute, February 1962, p. 7.) 

With that said, we leave our authors’ analyses to your 
evaluation. 

Editor 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON 


or What’s a 2500-year-old battle 
got to do with me? 


MaJjOR GENERAL I. B. HOLLEY, JR., USAFR 


E QUOTE the philosopher Santayana to the effect that those who 

ignore history are doomed to repeat it with all its mistakes, its 

agonies, its false turns. Another often quoted aphorism has it that the 
only thing we learn from history is that we don’t learn from history! In short, we 
should lean from history but, alas, we seldom do. And why not? 

For one thing, we seldom read history=because we are so busy mastering tech 
manuals, so busy dredging up data to compile staff papers, so busy meeting 
suspense dates that we just don’t very often get around to reading that historical 
account which, if we but knew it, might make our understanding of today’s job 
much easier. Moreover, when on occasion we do manage to read a little history, 
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a retrospective account of something that has taken place in the past, we all too 
often look for the wrong things. Unless one has been educated to read history, 
there is a perfectly normal human tendency to look for answers, solutions for 
our current problems drawn from supposedly parallel cases in the past. This is 
folly. History doesn’t provide ‘“‘answers,”’ that is to say, solutions to the problems 
of today. At best, history can offer us no more than insights, and then only if we 
approach it in the proper frame of mind. 

So we must learn how to approach history, how to get into that all important 
frame of mind. The technique is not really very esoteric; in fact, it is quite 
simple. One must learn to read actively rather than merely passively; one must 
learn to formulate questions before one begins reading and to perfect these 
questions while one is reading. One formulates questions that actively engage 
the subject matter at hand. In short, to read history effectively is to engage in a 
kind of dialogue with the written page. Soaking up information like an 
intellectual sponge is not enough; one may learn a lot of facts that way, but so 
what? Insight comes when the reader begins to make those facts work at 
answering the questions he propounds as he goes along. 


Now let’s try to use this technique when reading about the Battle 
of Marathon. What possible use can there be to an Air Force officer in reading 
about a battle that took place in 490 B.C.? What can it say of interest to Air 
Force officers discussing strategy, tactics, and the art of maneuver in this last 
quarter of the twentieth century? A great deal, providing we look for insights and 
not answers; you can scarcely expect a battle fought with hacking blades and 
hurled spears to give us many specific answers of pertinence today. As Moltke 
has reminded us, the past has little to say to the present generation where 
matters of materiel are considered; but for questions of morale and where we are 
dealing with the realm of ideas, even the remote past may sparkle for us with a 
freshness and a compelling clarity. 

If you have not read about Marathon, you can easily do so in Creasy’s Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World, where Sir Edward gives the essentials in a scant 30 
pages. The main details are readily grasped. The great Persian emperor, Darius, 
determined to punish those upstart Greeks to the west, sent an expedition of 
some 100,000 men by sea to do so. This force landed at Marathon, a coastal 
plain encircled by a crescent of mountains some 24 miles northeast of Athens.* 
The Greeks, somewhat over 11,000 strong, stationed themselves in the hills at 
the center of the crescent. 

After extended debate (remember, Athens was a democracy, and policy 
evolved from free discussion) the eleven officers comprising the Council of War 
voted to attack the Persians assembling on the plain below them and agreed on 
an appropriate tactic. The disparity in numbers between the Persians and the 


*The precise distance from Marathon to Athens remains in doubt. One source says 22 miles, another gives 24 miles; both 
vary from the traditional racing distance of 26 miles. Thus we compromise on 24 miles. These disparities help underscore my 
point that one shouldn't look for precise “‘answers’’ in history because different sources give different facts 
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Greeks accurately reflected the relative size of the contesting states: on the one 
hand, imperial might drawn from two continents; on the other, two tiny city 
states endowed by nature with only meager resources. Nevertheless, the decision 
of the Greek leaders was to attack. 

The story of the battle can be quickly told. The Greek line, extended to 
present the widest possible front, charged down upon the Persian forces 
camping on the plain. We are informed that they covered the mile between the 
two armies on the run. By approaching on the run, the Greeks caught the 
Persians off-balance. The hordes of Darius had to take up their positions in 
haste, but the obvious thinness of the advancing Greek line deceived them into 
anticipating an easy victory. When the clash occurred, the Persians, by sheer 
weight of numbers, forced the weak Greek center to fall back. According to 
plan, the Greek forces in the center retired slowly, contesting each step. Their 
left and right wings, heavily reinforced in anticipation of what was to come, 
gradually pivoted inward to face the advancing Persian center and attacked from 
both flanks in a classic double envelopment. In the panic that followed, the 
Persians fled to their boats and were cut down by the thousands. 

What, then, can this battle tell us? We can see at a glance that a skillful 
deployment, thinning out the center of the phalanx and strengthening the wings, 
made possible a successful tactical maneuver. But what other factors were 
involved? Greek morale was high. The Athenians knew they were fighting for 
the survival of their nation, their city state. Their homes, their wives and 
children, their future hopes were all at hazard. Desperation can make men 
braver than they know. Further, Greek military intelligence was efficient; the 
Athenians knew that for all his numbers, Darius’s army was made up of a 
motley array of many tribes and nations whose diversities in language could 
scarcely fail to impede effective military operations. Moreover, who could say 
with assurance that all these tribesmen, so recently subjugated by the Great 
King, were willing to give their best effort and lay their lives on the line for 
Persia? (Will Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, and Rumanians all fight for the 
U.S.S.R. with that last full measure of devotion that wins battles? Is U.S. Army 
Field Manual 100-5 really so far off the mark when it admonishes “‘fight out- 
numbered and win’’?) 

Air officers sometimes ask, Do the principles of war (more properly the 
“principles of battle,” for war is a larger political phenomenon) still have any 
validity? See for yourself whether they do. It is doubtful if any military 
commander ever sat down and planned his strategy and tactics with the list of 
principles before him as an inspiration. But after he has drawn up his plan, it 
makes good sense to test one’s handiwork by checking a proposed course of 
action against the conventional principles. To be sure, not everybody agrees on 
precisely what these principles are. And even within a given enumeration of 9 or 
10 or 12 principles, it not infrequently turns out that two or more seem to 
contradict in a given situation. Does that mean the principles are worthless, 
dangerously deceptive, or unsound? Not at all. 

The principles of war are not mandates speaking with the authority of a law 
of nature. Most certainly they do not operate with the inexorable quality of 
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gravity; they are, rather, a convenient checklist. They are prods to thinking, not 
cookbook ingredients to be spooned in routinely. The justification for having a 
list of principles is their use in stimulating thought, no more. 

So let’s go down the line and think about the decisions of the Athenian 
polemarch (the term for war ruler—note the kinship to our word “‘polemics’’) as 
he laid out his plan for attacking the Persians. We have no trouble spotting the 
principle of the objective. If the Greeks failed to whip Darius’s army, the fate of 
Athens was sealed. Clearly the proximity of the Persians to Athens ruled out any 
strategy of delay and retreat, trading space for time. Only by taking the initiative 
could the Greeks hope to win. Is that what we mean by the principle of the 
offensive? Then there is the principle of mass. The Greeks might, in the name of 
prudence, have left a large portion of their force back home to man the city 
walls, but they relegated that task to the elderly and ineffectives in order to 
concentrate their mass at the critical point. Again, the principle of economy of 

force is discernible in the thinning down of the Greek center, well below the 
conventional formation eight spears deep customarily employed in the Greek 
phalanx. By reducing depth, men were freed to extend the line so it would reach 
across the entire Persian front, leaving no flanks to be turned. 

As for the principle of maneuver, this has already been identified. The Greeks 
did not simply hurl their mass at the Persians but relied on a carefully planned 
maneuver to make up for the disparity in size between the two armies. So, too, 
surprise and simplicity have already been addressed. The tactical recoil of the 
center, which was virtually inevitable given the numerical weight of the 
Persians, was turned into an asset. The inevitable retirement of the thin center 
was converted to an advantage by using it as the basis for a tactical surprise as 
the two wings, while seeming to recoil, were in fact only obeying a preplanned 
maneuver to position themselves for a double envelopment of the Persian flanks 
in their disordered pursuit of the retiring Greek center. Above all, this stratagem 
was simple; everyone involved could readily grasp its essentials with easc. 

Unity of command has also been addressed already in discussing the process by 
which the Greeks’ decision to attack was reached. In the camp of the tyrant, the 
word of the Great King or his viceroy was law. His most skillful subordinates 
would hesitate before they dared suggest that his tactical scheme was in the 
slightest respect defective. As a consequence, while the Persians might seem to 
have achieved unity of command centered on Darius or his surrogate, in fact, no 
such unity did exist. Subordinate commanders, persuaded against their will in 
the absence of free discussion, “were of the opinion still.””» And men who doubt 
the wisdom of a given course of action are little likely to perform with the utmost 
zeal. By contrast, the Athenian plan, hammered out in open council, could 
count on the adherence, freely given, of every Greek commander. 

But what about the principle of security? As almost invariably happens, here 
we encounter a contradiction. By obeying the principle of mass, the Athenians 
must, perforce, neglect the principle of security. By concentrating their effectives 
at Marathon, they all but denuded the walls of Athens. This violated the 
principle of security; but the violation was taken knowingly, a calculated risk. 
Under the circumstances, it seemed the wisest choice. 





Have I neglected your favorite principle drawn from some other 
list, authoritative or otherwise? No matter, my purpose is most certainly not to 
imply infallibility. I only wish to demonstrate that if one will but read history, 
the record of past human experience, there is much to be gained. And if one will 
read actively, aggressively, searchingly, with questions in mind and propounded 
as one goes, then that reading can become exceedingly productive. 

Read Sir Edward Creasy’s Marathon for yourself. If you disagree with my 
interpretation, my commentary, so much the better. Such disagreement, if well- 
founded on evidence, only serves to suggest that you are thinking seriously about 
the enduring problems of strategy and tactics. The object of this exercise is not to 
prove me right and you wrong, or vice versa, but to get able young Air Force 
officers to reflect deeply on problems of strategy and tactics. Read history first to 
sharpen your intellectual tools; then try to determine if the principles of war or 
battle actually do apply to air weapons. There’s a task fairly crying to be done. 
No one has ever really effectively determined whether the principles do indeed 
apply to air warfare with or without exception. Any takers? 


Durham, North Carolina 


SUN PIN’S ART OF WAR: 
A SUMMARY 


DR. JOHN W. KILLIGREW 


sites and tombs dating from the Han Dynasty (206 B.C. to A.D. 220). One of 

the more momentous discoveries occurred at Yin-Chueh-shan in Lin-i 
county, Shantung province, where a tomb contained important works on 
history, philosophy, and military affairs. Of special significance was the 
discovery of the work entitled Sun Pin Ping-fa (literally “military tactics” or 


[: 1972 the Chinese government announced the discovery of certain burial 
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“rules of war’’) or Sun Pin’s Art of War. This work, lost for over 1700 years, had 
been the focus of debate over the centuries, and scholars were confused over the 
identity of Sun Pin and Sun Wu: Were there two persons or one person, and 
was the Sun Pin Ping-fa part of the famous Sun Wu Ping-fa? In the edition of 
Sun Tzu’s Art of War edited by Brigadier General Samuel B. Griffith, USMC 
(Ret), there is a brief biography of Sun Pin, but it is not clear as to the real 
existence and reality of a Sun Pin.! These recent excavations have shed more 
light on ancient Chinese history and biography and are important in giving us 
more detailed knowledge and understanding of the role of military affairs in 
ancient Chinese history, as well as knowledge of ancient Chinese military 
thought. 

Sun Pin lived during what is known in Chinese history as the Warring States 
period, and he rose to fame as adviser or chief of staff of the army of the state of 
Ch’i. This was a time of intense military and diplomatic rivalry among the 
various states during the late Chou period, and Sun Pin assisted the state of Ch’i 
in its military affairs and advised Ch’i in victory in two famous battles: the Battle 
of Kuei-ling in 352 B.C. and the Battle of Ma-ling in 341 B.C. In contrast to his 
famous predecessor, Sun Tzu of Wu, it appears that Sun Pin actually 
commanded troops, because his writings give much more detail concerning 
tactical formations and maneuvers as well as general instruction in overall 
strategic and political principles. Scholars give no exact dates for the life of Sun 
Pin. 

The Sun Pin Ping-fa discovered in 1972 consists of inscribed bamboo strips 
bound together by leather thongs. The document is divided into thirty sections 
or chapters, with the titles written at the top or on the back side of the first tablet 
or strip of each section or at the end of the section. Not all the inscriptions are 
legible, and thus some inference or extrapolation must be made in respect to the 
meaning of certain passages. Since its discovery, some publicity has been given 
to the Sun Pin Ping-fa in Chinese journals devoted to archaeology and cultural 
relics, and two editions have been published in the Chinese language. 

This article, a brief summary of the military thought of Sun Pin, is based on 
the author’s translation of the Taiwan edition of the Sun Pin Ping-fa.? Four 
main themes or factors stand out in the Sun Pin Ping-fa: (a) a prudent and 
cautious attitude toward war, such caution described as “kingly deportment”’; 
(b) the use of guile or stratagem in order to bring about a favorable tactical 
situation, ideally an ambuscade; (c) the interplay and interaction of 
contradictions as found in the yin and yang principle; and (d) considerable 
attention and stress on various tactical and combat formations and the attack 
and defense of walled cities. 


A ppropRIATELY. the Sun Pin Ping-fa begins with an account 
of a battle situation in which stratagem and guile figure predominantly. Sun Pin 
at this time was an adviser to the King of Ch’i, and the enemy of the state of Ch’i 
was the state of Wei. The Wei army under the command of its general, P’ang 
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Chuan, had attacked an ally of Ch’i, the state of Chao. The question proposed 
to Sun Pin was what policy and decisions should be made by the state of Ch’i in 
coming to the aid of its ally. Then Sun Pin advised various stratagems and traps 
that would lead or cause P’ang Chuan to become arrogant, overconfident, and 
careless. For example, he advised that two Ch’i cities vulnerable to Wei attack be 
garrisoned and commanded by two incompetent and ineffective commanders. 
These cities would be sacrificed in order to tempt P’ang Chuan. Second, Sun 
Pin advised advancing some of the Ch’i forces in an ineffective assault against 
the powerful walled Wei city of Sang-liang. Even after this move and the loss of 
the border cities, Sun Pin advised sending some light chariot forces against the 
Wei capital of Ta-liang. His purpose was to demonstrate a gross military 
incompetency and weakness on the part of the Ch’i state. Tempted and enticed 
by such military inferiority, P’ang Chuan withdrew his forces from Chao state, 
abandoned his wagon and supply trains, and in forced marches rushed his 
entire army to attack the capital of Ch’i. Thereupon Sun Pin set up an ambush 
in the hilly and difficult terrain near Kuei-ling and defeated P’ang Chuan as he 
crossed the border of Ch’i en route to the capital. Thus Ch’i was able to force a 
withdrawal of the Wei army from Chao and in addition defeated and captured 
P’ang Chuan and destroyed his army.3 

Following this the Sun Pin Ping-fa gives an account of the visit of Sun Pin to 
King Hui of Ch’i. The conversation between the two, in dialogue form, is to the 
effect that military affairs are in constant flux and a perpetual military advantage 
of one state over another cannot be depended on. Furthermore, Sun Pin notes 
that even a state victorious in war suffers damage, and military affairs are a most 
important and necessary element in statecraft. Even the legendary founding 
emperors of China, Yao and Shun and the Duke of Chou, were unable to 
achieve any success toward establishing a benevolent and righteous rule without 
first organizing a military force in order to subjugate and reform the empire. 
(pp. 33-39) 

In another section King Hui asks Sun Pin to discourse on the principle in the 
deployment and use of troops. The king sets forth various hypothetical 
situations, and in each reply Sun Pin emphasizes the need for guile and 
stratagem in order to create a battlefield situation whereby the enemy is 
ambushed. Even when one’s own forces are numerically and organizationally 
superior to the enemy, Sun Pin advises the king to dispatch a force to make a 
side or auxiliary attack so that the unity of the king’s forces would appear to be 
in disarray and without any discipline. The purpose is to bring about a situation 
where the enemy would be enticed to attack prematurely and be destroyed in a 
set ambush. (pp. 51-52) 

During the visit to King Hui, T’ien Chi, a general of the state of Ch’i, asks 
Sun Pin to name the most important aspects of military affairs. The reply lists 
such factors as calculating the terrain, knowledge of the enemy and the 
psychology of its leaders, and taking the tactical offensive as the most important. 
(p. 54) After leaving the palace, Sun Pin is questioned by some of his disciples as 
to the military wisdom of the leaders of the state of Ch’i. Sun Pin notes that their 
wisdom is incomplete and that they had far to go to grasp the basic principle of 
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warfare: the use of the army without detailed preparation would lead to a 
disaster, and to exhaust the army and the nation in constant campaigns would 
bring destruction to the state of Ch’i in three generations. (p. 55) To Sun Pin the 
“ever-victorious” general would produce a calamity by “weakening the people 
and wasting the state.” (p. 75) 


leadership and combat principles 


In discussing the qualities of generalship, five characteristics are listed: having 
the confidence of the ruler, the ability to coordinate various tactical units, the 
ability to capture and hold the hearts of the troops, and the ability to know the 
enemy. (p. 67) Sun Pin underlines the point that the general and ruler who are 
eager for military action would perish, and those who covet glory and victories 
would be disgraced. Furthermore, battlefield conditions, political 
circumstances, and a favorable military advantage could change rapidly, and 
that war was to be entered into with great caution. There was nothing more 
valuable than the unity of the people; therefore, the ideal situation was where 
the strategic defensive had been obtained as a consequence of one’s own land 
being invaded and one’s own people being killed by the aggressor. (p. 75) 

Military commanders are urged to have a knowledge of and an insight into 
the principle of the universe or the Tao of the cosmos: the principle of yin and 
yang. Knowledge of the psychology of the masses or the “hearts of the people” 
and of the enemy situation and circumstances is also enjoined. Another factor in 
the “knowledge”’ equation is to know the theory and practical principles 
involved in various tactical formations, where and when to use the formations 
and how to entice the enemy into an ambush. Sun Pin advocates dividing the 
force into three main infantry units or divisions: one up and two back with 
support and aid from chariot and mounted troops on the flanks and rear, in all 
some eight distinct tactical divisions are outlined. (pp. 75-78) 

This “formation-eight” developed during the Warring States period. At the 
time of the establishment of the Chou Dynasty, around 1027 B.C., the main. 
battle element of the Chinese army was the four-horse chariot, but by the time of 
Sun Pin, during the fourth century B.C., this situation had changed and 
infantry had become the chief element with chariots and mounted forces 
employed as supporting arms. The effect was that battles were not as quickly or 
decisively decided as during the earlier period; more men were involved, wars 
were longer and more intense, and the size of the battlefield was larger. 

Midway in the Sun Pin Ping-fa there is an interesting analogy between a 
bowman and a military force. The arrow is the army, the bow is the general, and 
the one who fires or shoots the bow and arrow is the ruler. The arrow is the 
formation that the army takes, and it is important that the heavy and sharp end 
come first and be followed in the rear by a light feather: the analogy being that 
the battle formation of an army in deployment should be comparable to the 
structure of an arrow. The bow is the general; if it is held incorrectly and not 
coordinated with the arrow, then, although the arrow is constructed correctly, it 
will not hit the target. “If generals are not coordinated even though the 
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formation is correct the army will not hit the target and be victorious.” Should 
the arrow be balanced correctly, the bow stretched correctly, yet if the shooter is 
incompetent and not trained, there will still be an error. Therefore, Sun Pin 
notes that for an army to be successful, there must be coordination and skill 
between the army, the general, and the ruler. (p. 99) 

Section IX of the Sun Pin Ping-fa discusses what is termed the “four 
elements of battle’’: formation, power and strength, change in circumstances (or 
perhaps what is commonly known as the “fog of battle”’), and opportunity. Here 
again analogy is made to certain symbols. The double-edge sword is the symbol 
of the tactical formation taken by the army; the strength of a military force is 
symbolized in the bow that contains stored-up power with a potential to kill at 
100 feet; a boat or chariot is described as the symbol of change in that combat 
can be waged either on land or water: one can change to meet the 
circumstances; and, finally, the spearman or lancer, who grasps the pike or 
lance, is the symbol of grasping or taking advantage of an opportunity that is 
presented. (p. 97) The four factors are thus interrelated: the formation is the 
cutting edge that crushes the enemy, victory lies in strength being superior to the 
enemy; the creation of superiority lies in the ability to change; and taking 
advantage of change and power lies in grasping the opportunity of a new 
situation. (p. 97) 

Consistent with the military thought of other ancient Chinese traditions, Sun 
Pin stresses the importance of morale and “spirit of the people”’ that is 
embodied in the army.‘ “In order to mobilize it is necessary to arouse the spirit 
of the people”’: this aroused spirit must be maintained from the time the army is 
mobilized when war breaks out, through the movement of the army to its 
forward encampment, through its movement to the border area, and as the army 
advances into battle. (p. 123) 

Following this section on morale and spirit, Sun Pin engages in a dialogue 
with a military officer who proposes several tactical formations that a 
hypothetical enemy might employ and asks Sun Pin how to deal with each. This 
is similar to the earlier account of a dialogue with King Hui in that in each case 
Sun Pin advises the same solution to the problem: bring about a situation in 
which the enemy regardless of his formation is enticed into a rash attack and 
then falls into an ambush. (pp.. 144-45) 

One of the most interesting sections in the Sun Pin Ping-fa is a treatise on 
what is termed “guest and host.”’ The guest is an army of occupation, whereas 
the host is the army that is called on to carry out a protracted war of resistance 
against occupying force. The host, although weak in military power, is able 
through prior arrangements and planning to force the guest to follow his plans. 
The host has the initiative; the guest can only respond and follow the initiative of 
the host.5 The host, because of his innate knowledge of his native geography, 
uses this factor to his advantage and is at ease in his own country. The guest 
does not have knowledge of the geography and is almost blind and in constant 
danger and a state of anxiety. (p. 153) 

Skill in the art of war finds its zenith in the Sun Pin Ping-fa when one can 
divide and dissolve the enemy forces and thus render numerical, materiel, and 
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resource superiority evanescent: “a nation although rich is not necessarily 
secure; a poor nation is not necessarily in danger; although military forces are 
numerous they are not necessarily victorious; a military force few in numbers is 
not necessarily defeated.” (pp. 153-54) Skill in war, therefore, lies in the ability 
to cause the enemy to be divided, dispersed, to squander his arms and resources, 
to be short of supplies at the critical point of battle, and thus rendered 
ineffective. This theme is repeated from time to time in other sections of the Sun 
Pin Ping-fa. Skill in the conduct of battle also requires careful investigation and 
understanding of the terrain features so that it is used to one’s advantage: bring 
about a situation in which the enemy forces are dispersed, scattered, and 
isolated. “If he has plentiful food supplies cause him to be hungry; if he has 
secure bases cause them (enemy) to be worried about fleeing for their lives.” 

(p. 159) Sun Pin notes that in battle there are four roads or approaches to take: 
advance, retreat, movement-left, and movement-right; in addition there are five 
dispositions for a tactical unit to take: advance, retreat, left, right, and waiting in 
secrecy and silence for the opportunity to take one of the four roads or 
approaches. A skillful commander must be secure in taking any of the four 
roads and five dispositions and cause the enemy to be insecure and in dread of 
movement. (pp. 157-58) 

As in the Sun Tzu Art of War, there is considerable attention given to 
portraying the traits or characteristics of a military commander such as loyalty, 
bravery, righteousness, trustworthiness, and the confidence and trust of 
superiors and inferiors: “confidence and trust are the two legs of military 
affairs.” (p. 173) A general is advised to be daring yet cautious and concerned in 
using the army because it is an “invaluable jewel.” (p. 175) The trait or 
characteristic of wisdom is defined as never slighting or underestimating a 
minor or weak enemy and never being intimidated by a strong or major enemy. 
The monarch of a state is admonished never to bypass the military commander 
and give direct orders to the troops once the commander has been given 
authoritative power. (p. 180) 

During the Warring States period, it appears that the various states had 
different politico-military postures and policies depending on their geographical 
and political situation. Sun Pin’s list gives five kinds of politico-military postures 
that a state might embody: (a) powerful, stern, and dignified; (b) proud and 
arrogant; (c) obstinate, self-reliant, and stubborn; (d) jealous, suspicious, and 
anxious; and (e) mild, soft, and yielding, yet scrupulously exact in foreign 
relations. Each of these postures in turn is to be met by an appropriate matching 
politico-military strategy: in meeting the first posture, one is advised to be 
bending and flexible in the use of political stratagems, diplomacy, and 
psychological gambits; in meeting a boastful and arrogant force, one should be 
respectful but carry out a war of endurance and protraction; in meeting a 
stubborn or self-reliant enemy, one should entice and tempt him; in meeting a 
suspicious and anxious enemy, one should aggress his front, flanks, rivers and 
dikes, and cut off his supplies; in meeting the weak, entice him to start the 
conflict and then by disturbances terrify and push him unprepared into battle. 

This same section of the Sun Pin Ping-fa contains a lengthy treatise 
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concerning military administration or civil affairs in an occupied territory. An 
occupying force is advised not to act overly respectful and condescending in its 
deportment toward the occupied country; the occupier will be treated with 
contempt, and his administration will be ineffective. Likewise an overbearing 
and harsh rule will bring about resistance, and the occupation will be subverted. 
Therefore, Sun Pin advocates the pairing together and mutual interdependence 
of “respectful action and overbearing action.” (p. 164) 


the Tao of military affairs: 
grasping yin and yang 


In a section entitled “military defeat,” Sun Pin notes again the need to adhere to 
yin and yang. For example, to “contend with the enemies strength” instead of 
striking at his weaknesses brings about defeat through the “maltreatment of 
one’s own forces.’ Furthermore, even if one has knowledge of tactical 
formations, knows the terrain, and seemingly has the spirit of the people behind 
him, it is still possible to fall into a trap or difficulty because of ignorance and 
lack of understanding of the limits of national strategy. (p. 167) National 
strategy can be defined as the goals or objectives of the politico-military posture 
of a state. If the national strategy does not complement the actual political reality 
of a state, there develops what is termed in the modern world a “credibility gap.” 
Disaster and defeat, according to Sun Pin, are imminent when a state has a 
positive and forward national strategy and there exists within that same state a 
political situation that will not sustain and support such a strategy. Other aspects 
that lead to defeat are listed as the failure to take advantage of opportunities, 
ignorance of one’s mistakes and errors, lack of insight into changing 
circumstances, doubts and anxieties, lack of comprehensive preparations, and 
politico-military policies that are not in harmony with the psychology and 
desires of the people. 

The ability or inability to understand and grasp these intangible factors is 
termed the ability or inability to understand the Tao of military affairs. (p. 167) 
Furthermore, Tao gives a leader what might be termed charisma, insight, or a 
“sixth sense,” so to speak. ‘““To be coveted and fawned upon yet remain self- 
reliant; to receive favors yet remain respectful; to be weak yet strong; to yield yet 
remain firm is to have Tao.” (p. 167) 

The Sun Pin Ping-fa lists some nineteen factors that bring about the “loss of 
virtue” on the part of the commander and of course are to be avoided: included 
are such factors as boastful arrogance, jealousy, indecisiveness, recklessness, 
vindictiveness, and being incompetent yet thinking one is competent. (p. 185) 
There follows yet another list of some thirty-two factors that cause defeat in 
battle, some not necessarily reflecting conspicuous bad leadership: disunity, 
insubordination, troops bitter or weary, constant change in orders, partiality, 
disorganization of unit formations, and poor treatment of the wounded. In a 
section entitled “five rules and nine objectives,” Sun Pin notes that weapons, 
training, food, numbers of personnel, and time and space required for 
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reinforcements to arrive are pivotal on the battlefield; if one is not superior to the 
enemy in a tactical situation in any of these factors, then battle is to be avoided. 
The nine objectives refer to the tactical objectives of battle: such as capturing 
provisions, gaining access to the use of water, the capture of a bridgehead to 
cross a river, the capture of a line of communications in order to cut off the 
supplies of an enemy, and the capture of a strategic point such as a frontier pass. 
(p. 201) 

The concluding section of the Sun Pin Ping-fa is a tour de force on the 
interplay of yin and yang. Reflecting ancient Chinese cosmological principles, 
the text notes that factors in politics and strategy transform each other and revert 
to their opposites. Surpluses and shortages mutually interact; a short cut and the 
long way interact; many and few interact; tranquility and anxiety interact: 


Therefore do not use accumulation or concentration to face accumulation and concentration; 
do not use your scattered force to face scattered forces; do not use speed to face speed; do not 
use many to face many; and do not use few to oppose few. (p. 204) 


The ideal is to complement and use the yin to face the yang; it should be yin 
against yang. Sun Pin continues: 


the enemy is concentrated then disperse to oppose; enemy has surplus then use emptiness to 
meet him; enemy takes short cut then take the long way; enemy moves quickly then move 
slowly. In all things adapt to him. (p. 205) 


This theme is continued when Sun Pin speaks of “‘orthodox and the 
unorthodox.” This is one of the longest sections in the Sun Pin Ping-fa and 
refers to the yin and yang of any situation. The Tao of the universe is the unity 
of opposites or the reversion of opposites; when something arrives at its full or 
limit, a decrease or wane sets in. This means that within any politico-military 
situation, as well as in the cosmological order of the universe, opposites are 
present; within an apparent superior and overwhelming military force, there is 
an inherent inferiority. ““When there is life there is death, as in all myriad 
things.”’ (p. 207) The text notes that everything that has a form or shape can be 
classified and given a name; everything that can be given a name can be 
overcome because it will have its insufficiency or inferiority within its apparent 
sufficiency and superiority: this is the principle of yin and yang that one is 
enjoined to adhere to in military affairs. A military force or military situation 
that has its “yang” of superiority has an inherent “‘yin” of inferiority; an 
apparent “yin” or hopeless situation or an apparent “yin”’ weak military force 
has its inherent “‘yang” of superiority. The military sage is to use this 
cosmological law in order to overcome and defeat the enemy. In warfare every 
situation or circumstance will have mutual inferiority and superiority; if this is 
the case, then every situation can be mastered if one is able to detect and 
understand and recognize the inferiority that is inherent in the apparent 
superiority of the enemy, or the converse, recognize the superiority that is 
inherent in one’s inferiority. (p. 207) The Tao of military affairs is to 
understand and grasp the yin and yang that permeates politico-military reality. 

Brockport, New York 
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Notes 


1. Sun Tzu, The Art of War, translated and edited by Samuel B 
Griffith (New York: Oxford University Press, 1963). I am indebted to 
Professor Ho Ping-ti, James Westfall Thompson Professor of History at 
the University of Chicago, for introducing me to the newly discovered 
text of the Sun Pin Ping-fa while I was attending the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities (NEH) Summer Seminar in Chinese History 
at the University of Chicago, 1976. Professor Ho was Seminar Direc- 
tor 

2. Ihave studied two editions of the Sun Pin Ping-fa: Hsu P’ei-ken 
and Wei Ju-lin, editors, Sun Pin Ping-fa Chu-shu (A Commentary of 
Sun Pin’s Art of War) (Taipei: Li Ming Publishing Company, 1976) 
and Chan Li-po, editor, Sun Pin Ping-fa (Peking: Wen Wu Publishing 
Company, 1975). An account of the excavation and a summary of the 
Sun Pin Ping-fa, with considerable ideological and political embellish- 
men’, can be found in an article by Chan Li-po entitled: “An introduc- 
tion to the Fragmentary Bamboo Strips with the Text of the Sun Pin Art 


of War,” Selections from People’s Republic of China Magazines (Hong 
Kong: U.S. Consulate General, June 17, 1974), pp. 1-14. The Taiwan 
edition was used in the preparation of this article because it is written in 
regular characters. | am more familiar with this form of script than 
with the simplified characters of the Peking edition. The notes and 
notations of the two editions appear to be quite similar in content; the 
Taiwan edition has a detailed and at times superfluous commentary at 
the end of each section of the Sun Pin Ping-fa. 

3. Hsu P’ei-ken and Wei Ju-lin, editors, Sun Pin Ping-fa Chu-shu, p 
29. Subsequent references to this edition are entered in parentheses 
throughout the article. 

4. Wei Ju-lin, Chung-kuo Chun-shih Szu-hsiang shih (A History of 
Chinese Military Thought), (Taipei: National Defense College, 1968). 

5. To better understand the subtlety in the Chinese meaning of ini- 
tiative, see Scott A. Boorman, The Protracted Game: A Wei-Chi In- 
terpretation of Maoist Revolutionary Strategy (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969), pp. 31-32 


THE STRATEGIC DIMENSIONS 
OF GLOBAL WAR 


Dr. THEODORE ROPP 


O PROFESSIONAL military college presents the study of history for 

fun. From time to time it is useful to “glance . . . at the past’’ before 

asking the present about a future in which to decide about global war. In 
a discussion of strategic dimensions of global war today “global” means 
“general” and “coalition,” just as it did from December 1941 to May 1942, 
when the forcibly United Nations finally agreed on their goals, strategic plans, 
staffs, commands, and forces. Their past also had been made by past leaders, 
followers, and the media, whose records are interpreted by the historians. 

The coalition members of 1914 were repeatedly confronted with 
technological and military surprise as increasingly desperate demands for men, 
supplies, and more and better weapons and fronts grew by accretion. Japan 
became a distant coordinate ally. Italy wanted specific spoils, which further 
complicated Anglo-French-Russian relations in the Near East. The Americans 
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entered with high potential, ideals, and zeal, and a combat-ready navy was 
thrown into convoy operations for which nobody was prepared and with orders 
to “cooperate.”’ The army won its battle to fight as a separate force in its own 
sector. After Italy was nearly knocked out at Caporetto in 1917, a Supreme War 
Council was established but did little planning. A Supreme Allied Commander 
for France was appointed in April 1918, only after the Germans had almost 
driven a wedge between the French and British armies. During the “‘peace 
process,” the Americans sacrificed some ideals for the League of Nations they 
then rejected. The French traded some territory for new Anglo-American 
guarantees that went down at the same time. Russia’s former allies used armed 
force to help keep her revolution out of Central Europe. Japan was contained by 
treaty; China was protected by the United States, Britain, and France. Italy left 
the alliance, Russia went through new crises, and a militant Germany rearmed 
itself. 

In spite of Anglo-American fears of another European war, the Grand 
Alliance slowly reformed. There were some specific agreements about strategy 
and tacit understandings about political goals. The failing League should be 
reformed. Since territorial losses had only made some nations more aggressive, a 
real effort would have to be made to make them peace loving by making them 
more democratic. New weapons should be more carefully assessed, particularly 
if they promised more mobility. The military lessons of the war, as seen by the 
British tank expert J. F. C. Fuller, were that “the business of industrialized war 
demanded . . . (1) political authority; (2) economic self-sufficiency; (3) 
national discipline; and (4) machine weapons.” It also demanded peacetime 
preparations, which rather accurately reflected the Allies’ resources and senses 
of urgency. An exposed and frightened France bought mechanized trenches, 
stockpiles, and mobile forces to provide the time to wait for British mobile forces 
and American supplies. From Italy and Japan, Britain shifted back to Flanders 
and adopted conscription and a crash air defense program. The Americans 
turned to planning for weapons production, rationing, transport, propaganda, 
and other requirements for global war. Their machine weapons were 
prototypes, except for the submarines, battleships, and carriers required to check 
Japan. If she could not be checked in China by economic measures short of war, 
then China became a primary American responsibility. 

During the Gathering Storm, a reviving Grand Alliance saw Germany as the 
most likely primary aggressor and enemy for both geopolitical and military 
reasons. National and alliance decision-making machinery was better; leaders 
were more experienced. The Anglo-American debates on conscription, 
rationing, labor and press controls, finance, and weapons research and 
development now turned to the problems of scale and efficiency. But defensive 
coalitions must expect some political, military, and technological surprises. 
Coping with these, while not abandoning its basic plans, was to test the 
coalition’s planners. In spite of great improvements in mobile weaponry, global 
shifts would be as time-consuming politically and militarily as Marlborough’s 
shift from the Rhine to the Danube in 1704. 

The surprises began with the Nazi-Soviet partition of Poland. East European 
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allies could now be helped only through the Mediterranean, though Hitler did 
not play his Balkan card until after the fall of France. Reviving France was 
complicated by Italy’s entrance into the war, by a general who called himself 
France, and by a legal government which controlled the fleet and colonies. An 
attack on parts of that fleet, a Free French failure at Dakar, West Africa, and the 
seizure of Syria did not simplify things. The fall of France did simplify 
American support, which now had to flow through Britain. Coalition staffing 
was easier in a largely Anglophone alliance, including a weaker Britain less 
likely to take public umbrage at American anticolonialism. The Americans 
adopted conscription, a two-ocean navy, and a hemisphere defense plan. 
Destroyers were traded for British bases, heavy bomber production shared, 
naval patrols and air routes extended, Philippine defenses strengthened, and 
economic pressure put on Japan. Although this pressure encouraged Japan to 
consider the naval and amphibious attacks that were to set new models for such 
operations, Hitler’s attack on Russia only confirmed the Allies’ basic strategy. 
New surprises at Moscow, Pearl Harbor, in Southeast Asia, the Mediterranean, 
and the Atlantic opened the most desperate months of the war without, in the 
end, distorting Allied strategy. Hitler’s declaration of war on the United States 
dampened “Japan first” ideas. And China’s increased isolation confirmed the 
U.S. Navy’s bias toward a direct attack on Japan when forces became available. 

The Allied plans of April 1942 called for a war of attrition against Germany 
by blockade, bombardment, subversion, and limited offensives. Japan was to be 
contained by air and sea power, local ground forces, Chinese manpower, and 
Russia’s Siberian divisions. The Arcadia (Washington) Conference (December 
1941-January 1942) called for a return to Europe as early as 1943 and 
established the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Unified commands were set up for 
the major areas. The combined chiefs were responsible for the European- 
Mediterranean-Atlantic area; the British for the Middle East-Indian Ocean; the 
Americans for the Pacific; China, an even more distant coordinate ally, for 
China. Another coordinate ally, Russia, agreed to the ‘“‘more majestic”’ Joint 
United Nations Declaration of January 1942, which replaced the Atlantic 
Charter of August 1941, written when the United States was still neutral. Russia 
would “preserve human rights and justice . . . as a matter of course.” For 
planning, “It was sufficient,” Winston Churchill later wrote, ‘‘that we should 
know their general sweep and timing . . . and that they [the Russians] should 
know ours.” 

One revision of the 1942 plan was made that same year. With the Germans 
striking deeper into Russia and Russia clamoring for a Second Front, the British 
wanted to seize French North Africa to help their Eighth Army. When the 
American joint chiefs suggested that they turn to a Japan-first strategy, Roosevelt 
ordered them to agree to the North African venture, which was launched once it 
seemed clear that the Russians would hold. It was an excellent coalition 
decision. It gave the coalition practice in the delicate arts of dealing with a 
defeated and a coordinate ally, shaking the shakiest enemy, and conducting a 
combined amphibious and land campaign against a small, trapped German 
army. 
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So the Allies surmounted these crises without really disruptive quarrels or 
laying the blame for coalition disasters. The longest and safest investigation was 
that of Pearl Harbor, an American interservice affair. Common danger had 
firmed the Allies’ plans and resolve, except on how to rescue a China that could 
only hoard its own forces. 

One of the coalition’s major assumptions was that the nationalistic and 
democratic ideals of the great revolutions were still alive, that technology was 
expanding military possibilities, and that general wars were still tending to 
become global, thus increasing the complexities and possibilities of coalition 
planning. And we know now that the politically crucial points at which the 
battered defenders coalesced enough to complete a strategic plan, and at which 
victory came within sight were more clearly separated than in the two other 
coalition wars with which the participants were familiar; that first period came 
after the Arcadia Conference, the second after the Yalta Conference of February 
1945. 

Though the great offensive, as the Americans had warned, had to be put off 
until 1944, there were still critical decisions to be made. Why was it though that 
such a plan did not incur new political “debts’’? 


e With all the great powers now committed, no new promises would be 
made unless it became necessary between the culminating point of the Axis 
attack and the culminating point of Allied victory. 

e The coalition had not abandoned the principles of mass and 
concentration. 

e In what it expected to be the decisive area, the European-Mediterranean- 
Atlantic, it retained responsibility for its unpaid military and political debts from 
the First War, and for those incurred during the defensive phase of the Second. 
Such debts, perhaps inevitable in a defensive coalition, are best incurred by 
national, not coalition, leaders. The Polish, Danish, Norwegian, Belgian, 
French, and Yugoslavian decisions to surrender, flee, scorch the earth, or go 
underground were all controversial, but they damaged the coalition less than its 
role in forcing surrender on Czechoslovakia. The hardest decisions for our 
present, overcommitted Grand Alliance have been those to abandon small or 
unfit allies; future decisions may involve the use of nuclear weapons. The 
“safest” decisions during a defensive phase are to pick up bases that may be 
useful later, e.g., Greenland, Iceland, or some of those cut loose in the Pacific 
and Indian oceans by strategists who think that technology has made bases 
useless, can make its own, or conjure up Marines. 

e The centers of the resistance to Napoleon were London and Saint 
Petersburg. Losers, zealots, and turncoats gathered there, while internal 
opponents waited for liberation by ‘“‘no-name” soldiers and statesmen. Such 
centers were more dispersed in 1918. The 1942 centers were London, Moscow, 
and Washington. London and Washington also carried the hopes of Europeans 
overseas whose homelands had been liberated in the First War under leaders 
who had learned much about lobbying from that experience. A war that began 
in Eastern Europe compounded those overseas political debts, while Stalin 
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compounded his to his foreign dupes and zealots. Since a true believer finds no 
bridge too far, these political passions exploded after the achievement of victory. 
But rocks seized after the tide turns may also incur political debts. French North 
Africa involved some; the 1943 Italian surrender involved more. The party who 
would accept anything less than unconditional surrender for Germany would 
have taken unacceptable political losses. In battling the sanguine Churchill over 
beaches, the Americans became more right with time and distance, but their 
regional decisions about the best beaches to Japan did little for China. 

e Hindsight notes that most regional decisions turned out well, while, where 
they did not, the regions had to accept responsibility for blunders. Americans 
did solve the political, military, interservice, and technological problems of 
“their” Pacific, once they decided that Pearl Harbor’s passions did not justify 
changes in the European commitment. Churchill was stuck with his Indian 
empire. His Singapore follies moved Australia into the Pacific, a move aided by 
Roosevelt’s politically dangerous order to his most brilliant general to leave the 
Philippines for Australia, and by that general’s decision to fight for Papua—a 
decision that forced the U.S. Navy to consider the Coral Sea as one way to 
Japan. That interservice issue was to be compromised, but China was so bottled 
up that the resulting political explosion occurred postwar. 

e The year 1942 was a good one to settle current interservice and 
technological issues; nobody had time for long-term settlements. The designated 
planners did what they were told to do. It was better, Eisenhower later 
remarked, than worrying about events they could not control. The emerging 
capabilities of bombers, carriers, and amphibious forces were avidly grasped by 
planners trained in industrial mobilization. Useful changes were adopted as 
quickly as possible. Training and commanding the resultant new forces took all 
the time of reforming theorists who might otherwise have disagreed over 
whether to bomb Germany into submission or defeat Japan by submarine, 
surface, or air forces. These interservice quarrels thus were postponed until the 
postwar era. Central to those rows was a bomb built to meet a technological 
threat in Europe; it was first used in an American theater where a coordinate 
ally appeared ahead of time. Saving American lives was the reason for its use. 
How pent-up passions for revenge, ideology, and racism contributed to that 
decision is impossible to say. But the Americans, not the coalition, were stuck 
with the decision. 

Many of the coalition’s later decisions turned on meeting what Eisenhower 
later called the European invasion’s preconditions: 

[1] that our Air Force would be. . . overwhelming; . . . [2] that the German air forces would be 

virtually swept from the skies and our air bombers could practically isolate the attack area; . . . 

[3] that the U-boat would be so. . . countered that our convoys could count on. . . a safe 

Atlantic crossing; [4] that our supporting naval vessels would . . . batter down local defenses 

and [5] that specialized landing craft could . . . [pour ashore] [6] a great army through an initial 

breach. 

He did not list, though he may have expected decisions from difficult 
subordinates, the timing of strategic and tactical air operations, the latter’s 
targeting, the timing and targeting of supporting Mediterranean operations, 
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and, once a lodgment had been made, the timing and targeting of break out by 
whom and pursuit to where. The lists of decisions for other theaters are just as 
long. Eisenhower further claimed that: 
Nothing is more difficult in war than to adhere to a single strategic plan. Unforeseen and 
glittering promise . . . and unexpected difficulty or risk . . . present constant temptation to 
desert the chosen line of action. . . . Realization of the plan was far removed from its 
making. . . . But the war in Europe was finally won because . . . —in spite of delay, difficulty, 
pressure, and profitable preliminary operations in the Mediterranean which themselves offered 
a temptation to forsake the original concept—the President, General Marshall, and many 
others never wavered from . . . launching a full-out invasion of Europe across the English 
Channel at the earliest practicable moment. 


History also proves that historians are always right after the fact. And as that 
great General Omar Bradley has remarked, it is more fun to be right after a war 
of maneuver with real decisions, battles, heroes and villains, heart and mind 
shakers than after one of attrition. The Napoleonic and Second World Wars 
support more second-guessers than the First. What most of the lists of mistakes 
and lost opportunities suggest is that strategic choice was not much easier in a 
global war than in a European war between world powers. 


One of the best lists is still Hanson Baldwin’s Great Mistakes of 
the War (1950). It begins with our lack of “‘peace aims.”’ We had “only the 
vaguest kind of idea, expressed in the vaguest kind of general principles . . . of 


the kind of postwar world we wanted.”’ This “Basic Fallacy” led to the others: 
“Unconditional Surrender, Loss of Eastern Europe, Loss of Central Europe, 
MacArthur and the Philippines—Origins of Service Jealousies, Appeasement in 
Asia, The Atomic Bomb—The Penalty of Expediency.” But the Basic Fallacy 
may have reflected the interwar idea that Wilson had been too rigid about 
national lines in an Eastern Europe which the Allies did not control and in his 
fight for the League of Nations. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s charm and political ego 
did get his United Nations and about all of the industrial areas of the world 
which even a technologically dominant United States might have hoped to 
revive and reeducate. The “illusion,” aided by “wartime propaganda,” was that 
our culminating victory was complete and global. 

Why was the World War II coalition a success, at least by World War I 
standards? 

- The original plan, based on the military principles of mass and 
concentration against the coalition’s major military and political enemy, was 
sound. 

- Its leaders had a good grasp of geopolitical and military realities. 

- There was a better grasp of technological possibilities and of the need for 
unified staffs and commands—political, economic, and military—than in the 
First War, partly because of that experience. 

- The Western Allies’ political goals combined democracy and nationalism 
with the hope that national and ideological interests could be compromised in a 
postwar United Nations. 
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- The goals represented a consensus that had grown out of the American, 
French, and Industrial Revolutions, one with partisans throughout the world. 

- They were lucky. The aggressors were even worse at coalition than at 
interservice cooperation. 

- The coalition carried through its own plans with a mixture of charismatic 
leadership and political and military tact, which we may lack in our currently 
overstructured and aging grand alliances. 


HOw our alliances will deal with fanatics, after a generation of major, minor, 
and mininational and social revolutions, is another current question. Time has 
decreased and complexity increased with the range and power of weapons and 
communications. No coalition may be able to balance the national interests 
involved in using nuclear weapons, whether the aggression is indirect and local 
or direct and total. Both coalitions’ leaders have made a show of dispersing the 
decision-making process, while trying to keep absolute weapons in their own 
hands. Therefore, rights and responsibilities are no better balanced 
internationally than in many national polities. Suffice it to say that all historical 
argument is by analogy, and that there are vast technological, political, and 
military differences between the coalitions of 1942 and 1980. 


Durham, North Carolina 


Regarding sources 


Major quotations are from J. F. C. Fuller, Machine Warfare (Lon- 
don, 1943), p. 35; Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe (Garden 
City, 1948), pp. 46, 48; Roger Parkinson, Clausewitz: A Biography (New 
York, 1970), p. 287; Carl von Clausewitz, On War, translated by 
O. J. M. Jolles (New York, 1943), pp. 513, 563; Hanson W. Baldwin, 
Great Mistakes of the War (London, 1950), p. 3 and Table of Contents. 


One of the most somber aspects of the study of history is that it suggests no ob- 
vious ways by which mankind could have avoided folly. 

Gaddis Smith 

American Diplomacy during the Second World War 


When we compel the past to speak, we want neither the gibberish of total 

recall nor the nostalgia of fond memories; we would like the past to speak 
wisely to our present needs. 

Howard Zinn 

New Deal Thought 
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The cost of surrender 
always exceeds the cost 
of a military risk. 

The food of terrorism 

1s SUCCESS. 

The end of terrorism 

is failure. 


Shimon Peres, Israeli Defense Minister, 


on the Entebbe Raid, July 1976! 


STRIKE 
AGAINST TERROR! 


the Entebbe raid 


CAPTAIN E. DOUGLAS MENARCHIK 
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Dateline Entebbe: Israeli troops rescue 92 
countrymen held by terrorists. 


Dateline Mogadisho: West German GSG-9 
assault teams release 86 hostages hijacked by 
terrorists. 


Dateline Larnaca: 15 Egyptian commandos 
killed in abortive rescue attempt to release 
kidnapped hostages. 


N THE past decade, terrorist attacks have 

become commonplace headlines in our 
press. Not so commonplace have been rescue 
attempts of assault teams dispatched by 
targeted governments. Indeed, between July 
1976 and April 1980, three nation-states of 
the international community had used mili- 
tary or paramilitary forces to resolve a ter- 
rorist-initiated crisis. National decision- 


makers in Israel, West Germany, and Egypt 
demonstrated their national resolve by using 
a limited force in response to a limited ter- 


rorist threat.2 These countries sent counter- 
terrorist assault teams into foreign countries 
to rescue victims of hijackings. The assault 
teams at Entebbe and Mogadisho suc- 
cessfully rescued hijacked victims at minimal 
loss to themselves and the hostages. The 
abortive Egyptian assault at Larnaca, how- 
ever, ended in operational failure: 15 Egyp- 
tian commandos died. Israel, West Germany, 
and Egypt, regional powers with regional in- 
terests, have sustained a barrage of terrorist 
attacks. The United States, a global power 
with global interests, is even more vulnerable 
since terrorism is not an impartial political 
beast of prey. 

U.S. military decision-makers and plan- 
ners, then, must ask some necessary ques- 
tions: Are U.S. interests threatened by terror- 
ism. If so, is the United States capable of re- 
sponding with force to a terrorist-initiated 
crisis? 

Air power played a vital role in the En- 
tebbe, Mogadisho, and Larnaca counterter- 


rorist operations. Accordingly, I will high- 
light the role of air power in the Entebbe 
operation and give a_ general analytical 
framework from which several specific 
recommendations are derived for planners 
structuring a U.S. counterterrorist force’s air 
assets. 


Unlimited Potential 
for Limited Crises 


the nature of the terrorism phenomenon 


Brian Jenkins has observed that “terrorism 
has become a new element in international 
relations,” and its use as a new mode of con- 
flict appears to have iricreased markedly in 
the past decade.3 Attempts at defining terror- 
ism have proved difficult because it has no 
precise, widely accepted definition. This 
definitional problem derives from the fact 
that terrorism “has become a fad word which 
is used promiscuously and is often applied to 
a variety of acts of violence [including classic 
forms of crime] which are not strictly terror- 
ism by definition.”4 Indeed, terrorism has 
become a sensational subject, glamorized in 
the news media and blown out of proportion 
to its real impact on Western society. 
Measured against the world volume of 
violence, terrorist violence is trivial; but the 
greatest danger posed by terrorists lies not in 
the physical damage they do but in the at- 
mosphere of alarm they create.5 

Terror by criminals, crazies, and crusaders 
has plagued the established order throughout 
history. Criminals terrorized for personal 
gain; crazies terrorized as a result of a mental 
aberration; while crusaders terrorized for 
long-range political-ideological goals. This 
last form, political terrorism, is not mindless, 
senseless, nor irrational violence but a violent 
form of graffiti aimed at a world audience 
and not the immediate victims.§ It is a theory 
with specific tactical and strategic objectives. 

Terrorism as a_ political phenomenon 





received its major impetus only in the 
Jacobin era of the French Revolution, but 
that type of terrorism was “‘enforcement” ter- 
rorism, that is, a psychopolitical technique 
used to sustain a group already in power.?7 
Contemporary ‘‘agitational”’ terrorism is 
different from the great terror of the French 
Revolution in that it is a psychopolitical tech- 
nique of rebellion from below sometimes 
used as an initial step to gain power. It is a 
strategy of the weak with a goal to elicit a pro- 
vocative and repressive response from a 
targeted regime in the hopes of creating an 
atmosphere of revolution. 

Revolutionaries of the past decade have in- 
creasingly relied on the strategy of transna- 
tional agitational terrorism to achieve their 
long-range political-ideological objectives. 
Transnational agitational terrorism, as used 
here, is the planned threat or use of extranor- 
mal violence for long-term political purposes 
when the action is intended to influence the 
attitude and behavior of a target group wider 
than its immediate victims and with ramifica- 
tions that transcend national boundaries.8 
The general global malaise of the 1970s pro- 
vides revolutionaries with the permissive en- 
vironment and opportunities to use the 
strategy of transnational agitational terrorism 
as a vehicle to initiate change. As one author 
noted, we are indeed living in the time of the 
jackal.!° Terrorism has become a global con- 
cern. Other nations have been affected but so 
has the United States. 


U.S. interests and transnational terrorism 


The general rise in transnational terrorist ac- 
tivity worldwide is a necessary concern for 
U.S. military leaders responsible for the 
security of U.S. global interests. Statistically, 
the number of transnational terrorist inci- 
dents has increased throughout the decade 
from 1968-77, increasing from 111 in 1968 to 
279 in 1977. One source shows that of the 


2690 transnational terrorist incidents world- 
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wide in the 1968-77 time period, 1148 (42.6 
percent) were directed against U.S. targets.!! 
Thus, terrorist activity is not evenly dis- 
tributed against the nation-states, nor is it 
evenly distributed geographically. 

Terrorist activity incidents are distributed 
geographically as follows: Western Europe 
964 (35.8 percent), Latin America 747 (27.8 
percent), Middle East/North Africa 431 (16 
percent), North America 274 (10.2 percent), 
Asia 155 (5.8 percent), and other areas with 
119 incidents (4.4 percent). The distribution 
of terrorist attacks against U.S. targets is as 
follows: Latin America with 455 incidents or 
39.6 percent; Western Europe, 298 incidents 
or 25.9 percent; Middle East/North Africa, 
194 incidents or 16.9 percent; Asia, 84 inci- 
dents or 7.3 percent; North America, 79 inci- 
dents or 6.9 percent; and other areas with 38 
incidents or 3.3 percent. Of the 1148 total 
terrorist attacks on U.S. citizens or property, 
602 or 52.4 percent have been against U.S. 
government/military targets and 546 or 47.6 
percent against U.S. business or private in- 
terests. U.S. military officials or property ac- 
count for 167 incidents (14.5 percent). 

The categories of terrorist attacks used in 
our data source are kidnapping, barricade- 
hostage, letter bombing, incendiary bomb- 
ing, explosive bombing, armed attack, hi- 
jacking, assassination, break-in and/or theft, 
sniping, and other. We restrict our analysis to 
kidnapping, barricade-hostage, and hijacking 
categories since these have a higher reason- 
able probability of eliciting a U.S. counterter- 
rorist force response. The other categories of 
attack are of an immediate nature and hence 
provide little or no time for response. Kid- 
nappings (90 incidents) account for 7.8 per- 
cent of terrorist activity against U.S. interests, 
barricade-hostage (13 incidents) account for 
1.1 percent, and hijacking (34 incidents) ac- 
count for 3.0 percent.(See Figure 1.) 

The current trend in terrorists’ targeting of 
U.S. interests tended to decline slightly in the 
1975-77 time period from the peak period oc- 
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Mideast / 
North Africa 


North 
America 


Worldwide 
kidnapping 32 
U.S. kidnapping 19 
Worldwide 
barricade-hostage 14 


U.S. barricade- 

hostage 6 
Worldwide 

hijacking 5 23 
U.S. hijacking § 3 


Figure 1. Transnational terrorist incidents by cate- 
gory of attack and geographic distribution, 1968-77 


curring in the 1970-72 time period. (See 
Figure 2.) Kidnapping and hijacking, as at- 
tack-types against U.S. targets tended to 
decline in the 1975-77 time period from their 
peaks in 1970, while barricade-hostage inci- 
dents have remained at a relatively consistent 


level. Figure 3 depicts the geographic dis- 
tribution of transnational terrorist attacks 
against U.S. targets by attack-type. 

The data reveal several interesting points. 
First, terrorist targeting of U.S. interests ac- 


Figure 2. Distribution of terrorist incidents by year, 1968-77 


1968 1969 1970 


By category of attack 

Kidnapping—worldwide 32 
Kidnapping—u.S. 17 
Barricade-hostage—worldwide 5 
Barricade-hostage—U.S. 3 
Hijacking—worldwide 21 
Hijacking—U.S. 12 
By category of U.S. target 

U.S. diplomatic official / property 

Other U.S. government 

U.S. military official / property 

U.S. business 

facilities / executives 

U.S. private citizens 


1971 


Other Total 
35 216 (8.0%) 
13 90 (7.8%) 


49 (1.8%) 
13 (1.1%) 


90 (3.3%) 
34 (3.0%) 


count for 42.6 percent of the total incidents 
worldwide in the past 10 years. Thus we con- 
clude that a genuine terrorist threat exists 
against U.S. interests abroad. Second, of the 
1148 terrorist incidents in the past decade, 
only 137 (11.9 percent) have been of a kid- 
napping, barricade-hostage, or hijacking at- 
tack-type. These three attack-types are most 
likely to elicit a U.S. counterterrorist force 
response (5.1 percent, that is, 137 kidnap- 
ping, barricade-hostage, or hijacking of the 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 Total 


37 38 216 (8.0%) 
20 20 90 (7.8%) 
8 14 49 (1.8%) 
2 1 13 (1.1%) 
6 a 90 (3.3%) 
0 2 34 (3.0%) 


230 (20%) 
205 (17.9%) 
167 (14.5%) 


19 12 
10 14 
12 9 


51 42 
10 27 


413 (36%) 
113 (11.6%) 





2690 total worldwide). These aggregate 
statistics demonstrate a small but standing 
transnational terrorist threat to U.S. interests 
abroad likely to require counterterrorist 
forces to resolve the crisis. 


The Entebbe Operation: 
Factors for Analysis 


Several salient factors are germane to the 
analysis of the Entebbe operation. !2 


e Is a counterterrorist force response 
feasible or even possible under the time con- 
straint? 


Figure 3. Transnational terrorist incidents 
targeted against U.S. interests, 1968-77 


NORTH AMERICA 
38 incidents 
(3.3%) 
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¢ Is deployment time adequate to meet 
the deadline? 

© How did the time factor affect the 
search for options? 

© How did the time factor affect option 
preparation? 

e Did the time factor necessitate ‘‘ad hoc- 
ism,”’ or were rehearsals possible? 

@ What types of operational environments 
are possible? 

e What implications do the types of 
operational environments have for the plan- 
ner? 

e How do range and route influence 
counterterrorist force planners? 


WEST EUROPE 
298 incidents 
(25.9%) 


ASIA 
84 incidents 
(7.3%) 


MIDEAST / NORTH AFRICA 
194 incidents 
(16.9%) 


LATIN AMERICA 


455 incidents 
(39.6%) 


Number in data field = 1148 
(42.6 percent of total transnational terrorist incidents) 


Hijacking (H) = 
137 incidents against U.S. interests (11.9 percent) 
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© Were air assets used in a C3 mode; and 
if so, how were they used? 


the time factor 


The time factor refers to the duration of the 
crisis, from its recognition through its ter- 
mination, and includes an analysis of the 
effect terrorist deadlines had on planners. 
The time factor proved critical in the En- 
tebbe counterterrorist raid and affected, if not 
determined, the nature of the rescue attempt. 

The Entebbe crisis began in the early after- 
noon of 27 June 1976 and ended seven days 
later, shortly after midnight on 4 July 1976. 
High-ranking Israeli political officials 
received notification of the hijacking within 
30 minutes. They immediately formed a 
cabinet-level special crisis-action team to 
coordinate the response.!3 The terrorist ac- 
tion-cadre established an initial deadline of 
1500 hours on 1 July 1976. This first 
deadline schedule shaped initial Israeli 
responses in terms of option search and prep- 
aration. 

From the beginning of the crisis, the 
Israelis followed an unstructured dual-track 
approach. !¢ In the first phase, from crisis ini- 
tiation to the first terrorist deadline, the 
cabinet sought the release of the hostages 
through diplomatic negotiations. In the 
meantime, military planners, following 
automatic standard operating procedures, 
searched for viable military options to meet 
the deadline. By the end of the third day of 
continuous military preparation, assault and 
airlift forces had been identified and a 
timetable set. Approximately thirty hours 
prior to the first deadline, the first assault 
plans, although based on incomplete in- 
telligence, had been prepared for cabinet ap- 
proval. Israeli political leaders, however, 
determined that negotiations with the ter- 
rorists were the most viable option available 
at that time. High-ranking military leaders 
reported that the first rescue plans had low 


probabilities of success. This political deci- 
sion set into motion the processes that 
changed the context and configuration of the 
crisis. When the terrorists extended their 
deadline by three days, additional options 
availed themselves to the Israelis. A new 
focus and orientation emerged and set the 
stage for the military option, which culmi- 
nated in the successful rescue operation. 

The second phase of the operation began 
when the terrorists released the non- 
Israeli/non-Jewish hostages and set a new 
deadline of 1500 hours on 4 July 1976. Israeli 
intelligence units interrogated the released 
hostages in Paris. This additional informa- 
tion filled previously critical intelligence 
gaps. A more complete target folder and the 
three-day time extension allowed Israeli mili- 
tary planners to restructure their forces and 
prepare new options. They completed a sec- 
ond plan by the fifth day. 

As the hijacking drama unfolded, the 
ministerial team perceived fewer viable 
political options open to them. With the 
deadline drawing nearer and fewer negotia- 
ble assets available, they approved the revised 
military option on 3 July 1976. The Israeli 
assault forces had rehearsed the plan the pre- 
vious evening and were launched to preempt 
the second terrorist deadline. Israeli: political 
leaders gave final authority to conduct the 
assault while the force was airborne, en route 
to Entebbe. 

In the Entebbe crisis, high-ranking politi- 
cal decision-makers and military planners 
had little or no prior warning. They were all 
required to make accelerated decisions be- 
cause of the short time for response. The 
surprise element in the crisis tended to 
reduce the alternatives examined by the deci- 
sion-makers. The perception of a lack of 
alternatives as the deadlines approached 
tended to push the force option to the fore. 
Of greatest importance to the military plan- 
ners, however, were the terrorist deadline 
schedules. Deadline schedules determine 





deployment time available, thoroughness of 
planning, search for practical military and 
nonmilitary options, option preparation, and 
rehearsals. 

Time and feasibility of force response. 
Deadline schedules limited the planners’ 
scope of search for military and nonmilitary 
options. Strategic and tactical airlift were es- 
sential to comply with the deadlines. Signifi- 
cantly, Israel was unable to resolve her crisis 
by the end of the first deadline by way of 
diplomatic negotiations or political bargain- 
ing; but, air assets were apparently made 
available and capable of airlifting assault 
forces to meet the first deadline constraints. 
The limiting factor, however, was the lack of 
adequate search time for options and option 
preparation for the critical ground assault 
phases. Planners must stress the need for 
official negotiators to expand the time dimen- 
sion as much as possible to ensure proper op- 
tion search, preparation, implementation, 
and force employment. 

Israeli leaders decided to negotiate rather 
than employ force to meet the first terrorist 
deadline. One of the initial military options 
to meet the | July deadline called for the in- 
sertion of a small strike force to eliminate the 
terrorists. Once this force accomplished its 
mission, they were to surrender to the good 
offices of the Ugandan authorities. This plan 
was based on the premise that Ugandan 
officials were not willfully supporting the ter- 
rorists. The three-day time extension enabled 
the Israelis to analyze updated intelligence 
from the released hostages (this confirmed in 
Israeli minds Ugandan complicity), revise 
plans, and rehearse the mission. 

Thus, air support made possible a military 
option under the time constraints of the first 
deadlines (approximately three days after 
crisis initiation); but a military option was not 
deemed practical or realistic because of per- 
ceived needs for expanded decision-making 
time and ground assault problems. 

Time and the search for options. The time 
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factor affected the search for options in the 
Entebbe raid. Political leaders decided that 
no viable military option was available to 
meet the first deadline. The time extension 
changed the decision-making environment 
and resulted in a continued search with new 
options opening up. It resulted in response 
reorientation, from a nonmilitary crisis 
resolution to a military crisis resolution. 

Time and option preparation. The time factor 
affected the Entebbe option preparation. The 
decision to negotiate with the terrorists prior 
to the first deadline coincided with the ter- 
rorists’ release of non-Israeli hostages and the 
generation of new intelligence. Israeli plan- 
ners and political leaders then determined 
that a military option was now viable and 
politically essential. While they kept 
diplomatic options open, national leaders 
also unintentionally provided the strategic 
deception necessary to implement a military 
option. That Israeli leaders planned options 
to address contingencies evolving out of mis- 
sion failure is indicated by the fact that an 
airborne command post linked the ground 
forces’ commander with Israeli national 
leaders. In actuality, the airborne com- 
munication link served only as an informa- 
tion conduit; had the operation been com- 
promised, national leaders were available to 
make on-the-spot political decisions. 

The time extension in the Entebbe raid 
enabled the Israelis to rehearse the rescue at- 
tempt, including a landing assault. This 
rehearsal confirmed in the Israeli chief of 
staff's mind that the plan had a reasonable 
probability of success. Previously, he had 
been skeptical of an ad hoc military adven- 
ture. 


operational environment 


A second important factor is the operational 
environment. The operational environment 
refers not only to the specific location of the 
terrorists and the hostages but also to the total 
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military setting. The type of operational en- 
vironment into which planners may have to 
insert their assault forces in a counterterrorist 
operation is a critical variable with many 
ramifications. Each type of operational en- 
vironment levies certain demands on plan- 
ners who are considering the use of air assets 
in a force response. 

The Israeli planners encountered a hostile 
operational environment. Israel’s ministerial- 
level crisis-action team established as first 
priority for the mission the safe release of the 
hostages. Therefore, not only was force nec- 
essary to eliminate the terrorists but also to 
isolate the surrounding assault area from in- 
tervening hostile forces. A hostile operational 
environment has important implications for 
the planner. 

Israeli intelligence determined that Ugan- 
dan authorities were aiding and abetting the 
terrorists. Accordingly, planners determined 
that mission success depended on secrecy, 
strategic deception, and tactical surprise. The 
continuing dialogue and negotiations with 
the terrorists provided the strategic deception. 
Equally important was the necessity of tacti- 
cal surprise at the Entebbe airport. Tactical 
surprise entailed the following: an unan- 
nounced arrival; high speed off-loading and 
deployment of ground forces to the target 
area; hasty elimination of the terrorists and 
neutralization of Ugandan perimeter guards; 
isolation of the battle zone to ensure safe 
enplaning of the rescued hostages; and effec- 
tive control of a defensive perimeter, includ- 
ing the new runways and new terminal areas, 
to prevent external Ugandan intervention. !5 

Usually, terrorist action cadres have ex- 
tremely limited communication capabilities. 
They seldom carry bulky or sophisticated 
communication equipment on operations. 
Because of Ugandan complicity, however, 
Israeli planners had to ensure total secrecy of 
the force option, that is, the Ugandan na- 
tional intelligence system had to remain 
uninformed of the rescue attempt. Indeed, a 


suicide-prone action cadre, with warning of 
an impending rescue attempt, could take 
drastic actions with disastrous consequences 
for both the assault forces and hostages. The 
C-130 Pathfinders landed late in the evening, 
using a blacked-out, muffled engine ap- 
proach. Mission success also depended on a 
quick ground reaction capability of both the 
assault forces and the assault aircraft. The 
aircraft were capable of rapid and quick 
ground maneuverability to position them- 
selves advantageously to facilitate optimal 
ground force deployment. At Entebbe, the 
C130 assault landings and their ma- 
neuverability on the ground facilitated quick 
ground-force deployment for closing with the 
terrorists. The elapsed time from aircraft 
touchdown to terrorist elimination was about 
eight minutes. Proper use of air power was a 
major contributing factor in achieving tacti- 
cal surprise at Entebbe. 


range and flight path 


Range and route factors refer to the distances 
and specific flight path necessary to transport 
the assault forces and their equipment from 
the home station to the operational environ- 
ment and return. 

Range and route of flight are important air 
power considerations in counterterrorist 
operations. The Entebbe raid has been 
described as the “longest-range commando 
raid in history”—a crisis resolved by force 
over a 4800-mile roundtrip distance.!6 The 
mission required a low-level clandestine in- 
filtration and tactical maneuvering on the 
ground. Range made the operation long dis- 
tance. These considerations narrowed the 
Israeli choices of aircraft to the C-130 type 
aircraft. The Israelis launched their forces 
from a base in Israel, refueled in the Sinai, 
thence flew low-level down the Red Sea to 
avoid Arab radar detection, south across 
Ethiopia along the mountains which parallel 
the Sudan-Ethiopia border, over Kenya to 





Uganda. The C-130s used civil navigation 
aids, internal navigation systems, and dead 
reckoning for the clandestine penetration. 
Range constraints necessitated an inter- 
mediate stopover in Nairobi, Kenya, for 
refueling for the return leg. Without Kenya’s 
support, Israel may have been forced to use 
her C-135 aircraft for the mission, including 
the tactical phases, thereby denying them 
short-field/quiet-landing capabilities, quick 
off-loading, and ground maneuverability. !7 


airlift requirements 


Airlift requirements refer to the factors lead- 
ing to the choice of aircraft types and num- 
bers needed to accomplish the mission and 
include analysis of logistical needs for 
transporting the assault force and its support 
to the operational environment and return, 
with hostages. 

The composition, structure, and size of the 
air assets for the Entebbe raid were deter- 
mined by the operational environment, 
range, ground force mission requirements, 
forces available, and number of hostages to 
be rescued. Ground forces numbered more 
than 200 personnel with associated equip- 
ment, including several vehicles. There were 
102 hostages to be rescued. The operational 
environment necessitated a clandestine, long- 
range, low-level penetration of hostile air 
space. Tactical considerations for the clan- 
destine operation required a military type 
aircraft capable of a blacked-out, short-field 
landing, muffled approach on landing roll, 
rapid ground maneuverability, and quick off- 
loading of ground forces. 

From the assets available in the air order of 
battle and the above considerations, Israeli 
air planners determined that 4 C-130 and 2 
C-135 aircraft were required for the Entebbe 
operation. The first C-130 to land trans- 
ported the counterterrorist assault team, part 
of the neutralizing force, the ground com- 
mand element, and their associated equip- 
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ment. Its objective was to achieve surprise, 
free and secure the hostages, secure the run- 
way, and set guide lights for the remaining 
assault aircraft. The second aircraft landed 
four minutes later. Its objective was the 
neutralization of the new control tower for 
the civilian airport, the security of the assem- 
bly area, and the cutting of Ugandan com- 
munications. The ground forces on the third 
aircraft reinforced the perimeter. The fourth 
aircraft carried refueling equipment and per- 
sonnel, backup ground forces, and medical 
support. 

One C-135 with El Al Israel Airlines’ 
markings orbited above Entebbe and served 
as a link between the ground forces with 
Israel’s national decision-makers. A second 
C-135 was pre-positioned in Nairobi, Kenya, 
for emergency medical treatment of an ex- 
pected 85 casualties. 


command, control, and communications (C3) 


Since World War II, academic studies indi- 
cate an increased involvement of high-level 
policymakers in “lower-level” decisions in 
crisis situations, where there are perceived 
threats to significant national interests.!8 Key 
U.S. policymakers have increased their com- 
mand, control, and communications, in 
various Crisis situations, to the lowest tactical 
level. Israeli policymakers, too, were heavily 
engaged in the minute complexities of the 
Entebbe operation but structured their role 
through the command, control, and com- 
munications network to act in response to ex- 
igencies if the planned mission went awry but 
not to make tactical decisions if the plan 
worked. 

Israeli air planners used the communica- 
tions equipment aboard the C-135 as a relay 
link between the ground force commander 
and the national leaders, thereby ensuring 
the highest level political-military interface to 
manage contingencies but allowing the 
ground commander to implement the mili- 
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tary plan. The Israelis did not possess a 
global communication network and had no 
other means than a high-altitude relay plat- 
form to provide long distance communica- 
tions. 

The Entebbe command and control struc- 
ture passed from the _political-ministerial 
crisis-action team to the Chief of Staff of the 
Israeli Defense Forces, Lieutenant General 
Mordechai Gur. The military structure was a 
direct line from General Gur to the Task 
Force Commander, with no_ intervening 
agencies. This direct access facilitated mili- 
tary-political interface, increased information 
flow capacity, and optimized secrecy. !9 


Entebbe: Its Implications 


The lessons learned from the Israeli coun- 
terterrorist operation and the analysis of the 
statistical terrorist threat to U.S. global in- 
terests provide a beginning framework for 
U.S. air power planners to structure a coun- 
terterrorist response force. The implications 
derived from this study are numerous. We 
offer three general prescriptions to establish a 
proper working orientation for the air power 
planner. 

First, it behooves the air power planner to 
be intimate with the nature of transnational 
agitational terrorism, the unique features of 
low-intensity counterterrorist operations, and 
the subsequent constraints these place on 
military option preparation. The expertise 
and knowledge of such a narrow but impor- 
tant area tend to gravitate in the Special 
Operations/Special Forces community with- 
in the military and in the national and state 
police counterterrorist forces in the civilian 
arena. These agencies are, therefore, log- 
ically suggested as the proper locus for coun- 
terterrorist force option preparation. 

Second, early interface with the National 
Command Authorities (NCA) would be es- 
sential for appropriate option preparation 
and proper force response. Planners must 


have continuous access to national decision- 
makers so that the selected option is ap- 
propriate to the evolving terrorist incident. 
The “packaging” of air assets is predicated 
on the military planners’ understanding of 
the need to control possible escalation at the 
lowest levels. His planning must be in har- 
mony with the established political objec- 
tives. As illustrated in the Entebbe crisis, the 
planner may have to plan as if the decision to 
use force had been made even though the 
decision to use force is not made until the last 
minute. Planners must understand NCA ob- 
jectives, guidelines, and limiting factors. 

A desired goal is to create a benign opera- 
tional environment and thereby improve the 
probability of operational success (as defined 
in political, not military, terms). While 
diplomatic and legalistic negotiations con- 
sume valuable time and may lose operational 
opportunities, they may create the benign 
operational environment and the essential 
cooperative support from the hosting govern- 
ment. 

Thus, air power planners should empha- 
size the need to negotiate for maximum time, 
to call for support of national political leaders 
to take appropriate public action to support a 
strategic deception if a clandestine infiltration 
is required, and to call for a close integration 
of intelligence, operations, and national 
political-military decision-making agencies. 
Further, interface with similarly constituted 
allied counterterrorist assault forces facilitates 
transfer of technology, techniques, pro- 
cedures, etc. Such mutual cooperation is al- 
ready established among Israeli, West Ger- 
man, British, and Dutch forces. 

Third, ‘tad hocism” in counterterrorist 
operations is dangerous. An in-being coun- 
terterrorist response force with a_ highly 
trained cadre, sophisticated equipment, and 
sufficient contingency plans to span probable 
terrorist attack modes and situations enhance 
the probability of operational success. The 
Israelis had similar plans and were able to 





practice the specific operation prior to its ex- 
ecution.20 It was the flexibility of strategic 
airlift that made the mission possible. The 
Israelis had in existence a quick-reaction 
force. Counterterrorist operations are highly 
complex and a high-risk at best. Mission 
failure has numerous adverse ramifications, 
including loss of life and loss of national 
prestige. The essential point is that preplan- 
ned, prepackaged forces afford greater flex- 
ibility to respond in a fluid crisis situation. 

Analysis of the Entebbe operation and 
statistics on transnational agitational terror- 
ism offer several specific prescriptions for 
U.S. air power planners. The time factor is 
often predicated on the terrorist demand 
schedule. Extension of deadlines historically 
tends to enhance the probability of opera- 
tional success. Strategic, as well as tactical, 
airlift on notice and earmarked for quick 
reaction is essential for possible U.S. antiter- 
rorist operations. Earliest possible notice to 
designated units is essential. 

Designation of certain aircraft for counter- 
terrorist operations is costly and time-con- 
suming, but it is suggested here for the 
following reasons: (1) earmarked aircraft 
may have to be specially configured to carry 
unique equipment used by the assault forces; 
(2) earmarked aircrews should train and 
coordinate with the assault forces to include 
covert movement and infiltration/exfiltration 
procedures, hostile environment penetration, 
diversionary tactics, special communication 
procedures, and special landing and ground 
maneuvering techniques (for example, rough 
terrain, assault, night, and blacked-out land- 
ings); and (3) several types of aircraft may be 
required, depending on operational environ- 
ment and mission requirements. Special 


Notes 


1. Quoted in Aviation Week & Space Technology, August 2, 1976, p 
25 

2. The term “limited threat” as used here refers to a perceived 
threat to a national interest less than national survival, national inde- 
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equipment (such as sophisticated navigation, 
electronic countermeasures, radio directional 
finding, noise and heat suppression, special 
delivery, and communications gear) may be 
essential. 

U.S. air power planners are faced with the 
full range of operational environment catego- 
ries, varying from hostile to benign. Long- 
range, low-level clandestine infiltration may 
entail the use of several highly specialized 
aircraft such as the refuelable MC-130 Com- 
bat Talon for a hostile environment. How- 
ever, the use of high visibility or commonly 
seen military aircraft such as the C-141 or the 
C-135 with civil markings tends to have 
fewer political and diplomatic ramifications, 
especially in Third World countries where all 
transnational counterterrorist operations 
have occurred.2! Several aircraft of each type 
may have to be used depending on mission 
requirements, ranging from a small force in- 
sertion of approximately 60 military person- 
nel (as the West German and Egyptian coun- 
terterrorist raids in Mogadisho and Larnaca, 
respectively), a medium-sized force such as 
the Entebbe force, or a large force approach- 
ing 1000 personnel into a hostile area. 


JAKOB BURCKHARDT, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury historian of the Renaissance, once noted 
that “‘the true use of history is not to make 
men more clever the next time, but to make 
them wiser forever.’’22 Statistics indicate that 
U.S. interests will be attacked by transna- 
tional terrorists. The question is whether 
U.S. planners can learn from past terrorist 
initiated crises and become wiser in applying 
U.S. forces in counterterroist operations. 


United States Air Force Academy, Colorado 
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3. Brian M. Jenkins, /nternational Terrorism: A New Kind of Warfare 
(Santa Monica: Rand Corporation, 1974), p. 1 
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Woe to the government, which, relying on half-hearted politics and a 
shackled military policy, meets a foe who, like the untamed elements, knows 
no law other than his own power! 


Clausewitz, On War 
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To encourage reflection and debate on articles appearing in the Review, the Editor welcomes 
replies offering timely, cogent comment to be presented in this department from time 
to time. Although content will tend to affect length and format of responses, they should 
be kept as brief as possible, ideally within a maximum 500 words. The Review reserves the pre- 
rogative to edit or reject all submissions and to extend to the author the opportunity to respond. 





“Principles of Deterrence”’ 


In the November-December 1979 issue, John M. 
Collins, Senior Specialist in National Defense at 
the Library of Congress and author of Grand 
Strategy and American and Soviet Military Trends, 
argued for a cogent and careful development of 


Comment by 


Principles of Deterrence. The exercise suggested 
by Collins in reviewing his list of principles was a 
device to cultivate dialogue without setting con- 
crete postulates. The following are critical 
responses prompted by the Collins device. 


The Editor 


Lieutenant Colonel Michael B. Seaton, USAF 


IF deterrence of nuclear war were the dominant 
national security objective of the United States, as 
John M. Collins asserted in the opening of his 
“Principles of Deterrence,” then the avoidance of 
nuclear war for the United States could simply be 
a matter of surrender when a belligerent state 
such as the U.S.S.R. credibly threatened nuclear 
attack. Instead, the dominant national security 
objective of the United States is preservation of 
our way of life and freedom of choice of life-styles 
among other free people of the world. 

We must not confuse national security objec- 
tives with policies and strategies designed to 
achieve those objectives, lest pursuit of the policy 
become the objective. Although it is not yet clear 
that we can or should codify a body of knowledge 


called Principles of Deterrence, any such poten- 
tial codification must have the objective as its first 
principle. The preventive aim of a national 
security strategy is not always self-evident, as sug- 
gested by Collins in his Principle of Change. 

It may be that Collins is attempting to create 
principles of deterrence out of erudite principles 
of war which, by their depth and diversity, defy 
codification. Bernard Brodie points out in his War 
and Politics that: 

Although Clausewitz himself frequently speaks 

loosely of certain “principles” to be observed 

and followed—he could hardly do otherwise 
than seek to establish certain generalizations at 
least in his analytical works—hAe specifically re- 
jected the notion that there could be any well-defined 
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body of particular rules or principles that universally 
dictated one form of behavior rather than 
another.... Clausewitz would have been ap- 
palled at [attempts to encapsulate centuries of 
experience and volumes of reflection into a few 
tersely worded and usually numbered princi- 
ples of war] and not surprised at some of the 
terrible blunders that have been made in the 
name of those “principles.””! 


Brodie, Collins, and the views of the Six-Man 
Group notwithstanding, I do feel a free exchange 
of views on national security strategy in general 


and military strategy in particular to be a worth- 
while endeavor. 


Conflict Cause 


Overconcern or, in Collins’s words, “constant 
cognizance of war-causing conditions” may in 
fact lead political and military leaders away from 
the manipulable causes of war and particularly 
the manipulable causes of conflict at the lower 
end of the conflict spectrum. Herman Kahn’s 
concern, for example, about the “‘deterrer becom- 
ing too strong” thereby inviting preventive or 
preemptive war seems an improbable proposition 
in the modern era.2 A preemptive nuclear strike, 
showing preference for a “fearful end rather than 
endless fear,” hardly seems an operative construct 
in an era of mutual assured destruction and ra- 
tional leadership. Perhaps Hans Morgenthau was 
but half-right about the necessity for a balance of 
power due to the absence of a final arbiter with 
enforcement power. Nuclear proliferation may be 
evidence that modern states view possession of 
nuclear weapons as the ultimate guarantor of 
security. Might we have been wrong about 
nuclear proliferation? Might proliferation make 
conflict—any conflict—less likely out of fear of 
the consequences? 


Deterrent Properties 


With regard to Collins’s properties of deter- 
rence, we would do well to remember that theo- 
ries do not persuade, dissuade, coerce, or compel. 


Whether individual or governmental, the calcula- 
tions of risks, gains, and losses determine the per- 
suasiveness of ideas. Deterrence is a theory, “a 
theory of the skillful nonuse of military forces.’’3 
Thomas Schelling in 1963 and Brodie ten years 
later, among a dozen others, questioned whether 
the military services were in fact intellectually 
prepared to exploit the threat of force. 

Since I take exception to a number of Collins’s 
properties of deterrence, brief descriptions of 
some of these differences may be useful. First, I 
do not believe that reward is a viable persuasive 
element in situations of calculated aggression. In 
such situations, operative persuasive elements 
range from fatal punishment (assured destruc- 
tion) as a deterrent against strategic nuclear attack 
to denial of goal attainability in the case of con- 
ventional aggression. In the absence of hard 
knowledge about enemy intentions, reward for 
not doing something is a hit-or-miss proposition. 
The “appropriate” level of punishment in the 
event of nuclear aggression might arguably be 
tied to intentions as well, but I would argue 
against such linkage. Rewards, therefore, both 
large and small, should only be used to persuade 
a priori, it seems to me. 

Second, among the Primary Deterrent Proper- 
ties, I suggest persuasive capabilities which must 
include military power employable throughout 
the conflict spectrum. A range of capabilities is 
required for effective deterrence. Both the muscle 
and supporting options, strategies, and concepts 
are required for effective deterrence. We have al- 
ways been long on military muscle but short on 
innovative and effective options, strategies, and 
concepts for deployment/employment of that 
muscle, which was perceived by U.S. political 
leaders as relevant to the various crises at hand. 
Colonel Robert Reed argued in 1975 that, “mili- 
tary strategy [needed to] be brought into a much 
closer relationship with policies and strategies for 
use of all other elements of national power.”4 A 
rapid deployment force is one such concept; 
many others are needed. For example, we need a 
near real-time options development system (to 
supplement the joint operations planning system 





within the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the unified 
and specified commands) capable of tailoring 
military options in crises to National Command 
Authorities specifications. Such a capability 
would provide a giant stride toward Colonel 
Reed’s objective. Another concept might be to put 
terminally guided conventional warheads on 
selected intercontinental ballistic boosters. Yet 
another might be the exploitation of mechanisms 
for nonlethal interference with enemy military 
command, control, or diplomatic communica- 
tions. 

Third, a deterrent property missing from Col- 
lins’s Figure 3, under “intentions,” is the intention 
not only to fight but to win. Conventional, non- 
military, académie wisdom has rejected the no- 
tion of winning, and one has to ponder just how 
far this idea has receded even from the military 
consciousness. In deterrence, as in war, there is 
no substitute for victory, and declaring that one’s 
intentions lie in victory will enhance deterrence! 

Finally, I would add actions causing détente 
failure as “Deeds to be deterred.” Only in this 
regime do rewards or the promise of rewards 
seem viable persuasive constructs. An adaptation 
of Schelling’s compellence may provide an opera- 
tive framework for the idea that rewards, as posi- 
tive motivators of behavior, can be continuously 
applied until the other side acts to break off the 
reasons or incentives for reward. 

But what of the longer term? If former Presi- 


Notes 


1. Bernard Brodie, War and Politics (New York: Macmillan, 1973), 
p. 446. (Emphasis added. ) Also treated in Brodie, Strategy in the Missile 
Age (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1959), pp 
21-33. To further quote Brodie is illuminating—up to a point 


In short, the catalog of principles [of war] must be recognized for 
what it is, which is a device intended to circumvent the need for 
months and years of study of and rumination on a very difficult sub- 
ject, presented mostly in the form of military and political history 
and the “lessons” that may be justly derived therefrom. (p. 448) 


One begins to wonder, however, about the wisdom of quoting Brodie, 
for, in the next sentence, he states: 


However, it has to be added that in the training of the modern 
officer such study and rumination are not allowed for, either at the 
staff college level or the war college. It takes too much time, and it 
also takes analytical and reflective qualities of mind that are not 
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dent Lyndon Johnson had taken determined and 
long-duration action against the Soviets for their 
invasion of Czechoslovakia 12 years ago, are 
deterrent principles suddenly now apparent that 
were not foreseen a decade ago? I don’t think so. I 
think Collins is correct in asserting that none of 
the principle norms are immutable, for vital na- 
tional interests are not black and white but 
various—often indistinguishable—shades of gray. 
It is the job of the executive branch to illuminate 
the gradations for the purpose of designing ac- 
tions to preserve, protect, and defend the vital na- 
tional interests of the United States. Such il- 
lumination is fundamental and must precede 
policy, strategy, and tactics designed to achieve 
the objectives. President Carter, in his State of the 
Union address, illuminated the fact that 
Afghanistan was peripheral but the Persian Gulf 
vital to U.S. interests. It should suprise no one, 
therefore, that Soviet troops will remain in 
Afghanistan. 

On reflection, I have talked little here about 
principles of deterrence per se but, rather, have 
focused on deterrent 
Perhaps this means that the dialogue is the most 
important thing Collins has sparked. Clausewitz 


properties and theory. 


would surely agree. 
Strategy is a bit like research and development 
(R&D), but doesn’t R&D begin with a require- 


ment? 


Santa Monica, California 


commonly found either among student officers or among their in- 


structors 


Dr. Brodie surely cannot have so summarily dismissed the possibility 
that many officers undertake analytical and reflective thinking on their 
own initiative as a vital part of their professional development. To wit, 
the “Fire-Counterfire” column of this publication 

2. Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War (Princeton, New Jersey 
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3. Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, 
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4. Colonel Robert H. Reed, USAF, “On Deterrence: A Broadened 
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Comment by 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard E. Porter, USAF 


WHILE wholeheartedly supporting John Col- 
lins’s search for a “systematic way to shape 
schemes for nuclear deterrence,” I have strong 
reservations. It is a decision-maker’s individual 
intellectual framework not a set of principles that 
permits the formulation of consistent and ap- 
propriate actions. 

This assertion puts me in the uncomfortable 
position of discussing the article which I feel Col- 
lins should have written rather than the one he 
wrote. For this, however, I would hold Collins 
partly to blame. He proceeded to recommend 
Principles of Deterrence without first establishing 
their prospective suitability and utility. 

Borrowing the Principles of War concept and 
applying it to deterrence may well have merit, but 
the reader deserves at least some evidence that 
such principles have proved useful to those who 
have planned and executed military strategy. 
While both the author and editor assume that 
such is the case, it is not self-evident to me. 

In my own reading of military history, I have 
found little evidence that the Principles of War 
were ever more than prescriptive slogans, more 
useful to those who critique action than to those 
who must take it. When such principles have 
shown promise, it is because they followed an in- 
tellectual framework rather than preceded it. 

The Soviets recognize Principles of War in this 
fashion—as part of a defined strategy and in- 
tellectual framework. Accordingly, their princi- 
ples are assigned priorities and integrated into 
their overall strategic objectives, for the use of 
planners and decision-makers. 

If the formulation of an intellectual framework 
must be the first task, how then do we proceed? 
Do we explore the unknown ground by wander- 
ing through it, or do we stand at a single point and 
sweep the horizon? The literature is filled with 
possible approaches. 

Although Collins’s intent was to suggest Princi- 
ples of Deterrence not methods for structuring a 


theory, his article suggested two basic approaches 
to the problem. In the first, we arbitrarily define 
which elements belong in theory and then seek 
the relationships that tie them together. In the se- 
cond, we focus first on the relationships them- 
selves and use this as a basis for determining 
which elements should be included and which 
should not. 

Collins’s approach to deterrence is open-ended 
and reflects the first approach. He defines deter- 
rence as “‘a strategy for peace” and includes in it 
every type of confrontation—‘‘political, 
economic, technological, social, paramilitary, and 
military. ...” I believe that such an encompass- 
ing approach makes it extremely difficult to tie 
things together. I suggest that Collins’s open- 
ended approach to deterrence may well raise 
more issues—with or without an acceptable body 
of principles—than it resolves. 

Of the two approaches, the second appears to 
offer the most promise. We begin with a clearly 
defined premise and carefully focus on the rela- 
tionships that tie various elements together, by 
carefully tracking each idea back to the original 
premise and testing it before it can become a part 
of the whole. While the beginning is narrowly 
defined, the eventual coverage may be extensive. 

To demonstrate how the two approaches can 
lead to very different conclusions, we can ar- 
bitrarily select a specific premise and compare its 
interpretation of a major historical event to that 
suggested by Collins’s approach. It is obvious, for 
example, that since the Soviets enjoy an overrid- 
ing superiority in conventional military forces, the 
United States seeks to counter as a deterrent with 
its recognized superiority in nuclear weapons. 
Deterrence theory subsequently progresses from 
this premise—the United States’ seeking political 
leverage from its strategic advantage counters the 
Soviets’ conventional advantage. 

Without developing this construct any further, 
the Soviet takeover of Afghanistan offers an in- 





teresting comparison. If one applies Collins’s 
“strategy for peace” approach, deterrence is still 
at work in the form of economic and political 
sanctions promised by the United States and her 
allies. Such sanctions are nonmilitary forms of 
punishment designed to dissuade the Soviets from 
any similar actions in the future. The narrow ap- 
proach postulated above, however, suggests that 
deterrence is not necessarily at work. The pro- 
posed sanctions do not qualify as deterrence 
measures. They are not actions that correlate to 
the use of srategic power to counter conventional 
power. The Soviet takeover in this case demon- 
strates a failure of deterrence. After all, the 
original premise held that U.S. strategic 
superiority would counter Soviet conventional 
superiority. 

The validity of either 
academic and not central to this discussion. What 
is important is that both views produce not only 
very different judgments as to what happened but 
also end up asking very different questions. Col- 
lins’s approach asks: How do we make deterrence 
work better? The other approach asks: Where do 
we go from here? 

If these disparate approaches share common 


interpretation is 


Comment by 
Lieutenant Colonel Phillip D. Gardner, USAF 


IS IT feasible to formulate a practical checklist of 
principles predicated on deterrence theories that 
could be consulted by U.S. strategists? John M. 
Collins presents an interesting list of precepts, but 
he does not offer a means for determining its 
value as a practical guide to action. How can the 
principles be substantiated? One possible method 
is to verify the underlying theories and then show 
by logic tests that the principles are consistent 
with them. This approach invariably yields an 
edifying result: failure. It fails because no one has 
yet validated the theories. This is an interesting 
deficiency and worth exploring for what it reveals 
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ground, it is in recognition of the fact that power 
relationships have shifted in the world. If rattling 
nuclear sabers proved somewhat useful in the 
past, there is little indication that this will be so in 
the future. The use of military force to support 
political goals is becoming increasingly more 
complex. 

Although I do not share Collins’s confidence 
that Principles of Deterrence, in the context of a 
capital checklist, offers concrete assistance to the 
decision-maker, I support his assertion that deter- 
rence theory urgently requires a new look—or 
better yet, a complete reassessment. 

While I have strayed far from a narrow critique 
of Collins’s principles, I did so in the interest of 
expanding the debate. His article, in fact, was the 
major stimulus for the ideas presented here. In 
I am indebted to him. Our differences, 
Until convinced 


this sense, 
are fundamental. 
otherwise, I shall hold fast to the conviction that 
principles are not to be discovered in the world 
but in the intellectual interpretation of it. 


however, 


Santa Monica, California 


Lieutenant Colonel Richard E. Porter is a United States Air Force 
Rand Research Fellow 


about the character and limitations of deterrence 
theories and principles. 

It will be useful to begin the exploration by 
reviewing writings on principles of deterrence 
and tying them to a body of theory. The literature 
on principles consists of the articles by Collins 
and Colonel (now Brigadier General) Robert H. 
Reed, USAF.! Both authors discuss major deter- 
rence concepts and categories of conflict, refer to 
principles of war, and offer lists of principles of 
deterrence. (See Figure 1.) 

It is evident that they view their lists as predi- 
that surfaced during the 


cated on_ theories 
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1955-65 avalanche of innovative strategic thought 
by analysts such as Bernard Brodie, Herman 
Kahn, Thomas Schelling, Glenn Snyder, and 
Albert Wohlstetter.2 The primary objectives of 
these theorists were to evaluate the impact of 
nuclear weapons on international relations and to 
develop methodologies for analyzing the 
manipulation of threat as an instrument to 
forestall aggression. 


1955-65 deterrence theories 


This body of theory forms a coherent intellectual 
framework, which aligns and clarifies relation- 
ships among major concepts about the use and 


role of power in international politics. The theory 
is elegant in its structural simplicity yet sophisti- 
cated enough to accommodate powerful analyti- 
cal models, games, psychological analyses, and 
econometric logic. However, the theory has two 


Figure 1. Principles of deterrence 


Reed Collins 
Credibility of 
means 
Credibility of will 
Clarity of intent 


Preparedness 


Nonprovocation 

Prudence (con- 
sider need for 
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Controllability 
Flexibility 
Negotiation 


Unity of effort 


Economy of effort 


interdependency 
(alliances) 


Publicity 

Credibility 

Uncertainty (tech- 
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when credibil- 
ity is low) 

Paradox (may have 
to fight for 
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Independence 
(from allies 
and competi- 
tor coopera- 
tion) 


Change 
Flexibility 


significant limitations: extrinsic, events the theory 
explicitly excludes and intrinsic to the logical con- 
struct of the theory. 

The extrinsic— what the theory knows it doesn’t 
know. Accidents, miscalculations, and irrational 
acts are considered outside the explanatory 
bounds of the theory. This creates two categories 
of problems: (1) validity, is the event intentional 
and therefore explained by the theory? and (2) 
definition, what constitutes a miscalculation, and 
what is irrational? Problems in the first category 
revolve around the question of deciding whether 
the event is actual or a ploy to gain an advantage. 
(Was the accidental missile launch really an acci- 
dent?) Problems in the second category arise from 
information inequalities and interpretive dif- 
ferences. Even if adversaries could share perfect 
information and thus reduce the potential for 
miscalculations, cultural differences in logic 
structures can still cause them to arrive at 
different conclusions. As U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan, Joseph C. Grew commented when assess- 
ing the possibility of an attack on Pearl Harbor, 
“National sanity would dictate against such an 
event, but Japanese sanity cannot be measured by 
our own standards of logic.’ 

In short, the universe of events outside the 
theory’s explanatory boundaries is large and sig- 
nificant. Apparently deterrence theory and rules 
of English spelling are distinctive in having more 
exceptions than applications. 

The intrinsic— what the theory thinks it explains. 
Deterrence theory explains rational actor gain- 
loss calculations on the manipulation of threat, 
but it explores the subject within a very narrow 
construct. The theory’s applicability is con- 
strained by its heavy deductive content. Since in- 
itial premises and fundamental assumptions can- 
not be verified by deductive logic within the con- 
fines of the theory, one cannot know or prove why 
deterrence succeeds. This does not mean that the 
theory is invalid; it simply says that, in its present 
state, much of it is unverifiable. This is a partial 
explanation of why, as Collins observes, the deter- 
rent theory has lain fallow since the publication of 
seminal studies. 





What is the rest of the explanation? In large 
part, the theory never satisfactorily resolved the 
question that inspired the 1955-65 studies, find- 
ing a meaningful way to relate nuclear weapons to 
political objectives. 


What is the purpose 
of nuclear weapons? 


One major postulate of nuclear deterrence theory 
is that there can be no meaningful outcome of a 
nuclear war: 


Because of the destruction wrought by nuclear 
weapons, war can no longer be considered, as 
in the famous dictum of Clausewitz, to be the 
continuation of policy by other means. Nuclear 
weapons have made nuclear war absurd.* 


The formula that nuclear war cannot have a vic- 
tor has two major effects on the body of deter- 
rence theory: (1) it divorces deterrence from war- 
fighting; and (2) it elevates deterrence from a 
strategy (means) to an objective (end).-The first 
effect is evident definition that 
“Deterrence is a strategy for peace, not war.” If 
this is true, the strategy vanishes just at the mo- 
ment when guidance is most needed. Obviously, 
deterrence can and should play an intrawar role 
in the form of escalation control. There is a need 
for a body of concepts to describe that role and 
further to specify the transfer of deterrence value 
down the hierarchy of conflict from one level to 
the next. Reed recognizes this need to transfer 
from passive to active deterrence in a discussion 
of the relationship of traditional principles of 
deterrence to principles of war. The second effect, 
elevating deterrence to an objective, erects a con- 
ceptual shield between the task of deterrence and 
the purpose of deterrence. There is need for a 
theoretical construct that bridges the gap between 
deterrence and defense and does so in a fashion 
that correlates the short-term military balance 
with the more fundamental and 
economic consideration of relations among na- 


in Collins’s 


political 


tions.* 
One final requirement for the necessary new 
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concepts: they should be verifiable. And there is a 
growing body of work that attempts to do this. 


empirical verifiers 


In a recent review of trends in deterrence theo- 
ries, Robert Jervis identifies three waves of U.S. 
theorists.5 The first wave appeared immediately 
after World War II and served as basis for the 
1955-65 second wave. Deterrence writings of the 
third wave are primarily empirical studies. The 
major contributors to date are Alexander George, 
Patrick Morgan, and Richard Smoke.® The pri- 
mary tool of the third-wave theorist is the case 
study, although other methods of analysis are also 
being used. Since the third wave is in part a rip- 
tide from the second, nearly as much emphasis is 
placed on delineating the limitations of deter- 
rence concepts as on specifying their use. The 
third wave is discovering some interesting at- 
tributes of deterrence practices and has the poten- 
tial to develop into a meaningful, coherent body 
of studies. Empirical verification is a tedious pro- 
cess, so it is unlikely that findings will be 
published at the rate that concepts were generated 
by the second-wave analysts. 


In THE meantime, what are the 
principles of deterrence, and how are they to be 
used? The principles that Reed and Collins agree 


on are prescriptive rather than descriptive, which 


arouses a suspicion that they are more deeply 
rooted in experience than in predictive theory. 
This condition accords with the approach used by 
Clausewitz, who based his general theory of war 
on experience and the study of history. In this 
regard, Clausewitz’s view of the role of principles 
and theory is instructive. 

Clausewitz held that theory serves to guide 
one’s attention to relevant history. Theory illumi- 


*For an innovative and significant work that addresses these needs 
and advances a comprehensive rationale to relate nuclear weapons and 
U.S. national objectives, see Carl H. Builder, A Conceptual Framework 
for a National Strategy on Nuclear Weapons (Rand Corporation, R-2598- 
AF, forthcoming. ) 
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nates reality and increases understanding but will 
not suffice as a guide to specific future actions. 


If principles and rules develop from the obser- 
vation that theory institutes, if the truth crystall- 
izes into these forms, then theory will not op- 
pose this natural law of the mind. It will rather, 
if the arch ends in such a keystone, bring it out 
more prominently, but it does so only to satisfy 
the philosophical law of thought... . For even 
these principles and rules serve more to deter- 
mine in the reflective mind the general outlines 
of its accustomed movements than as signposts 
pointing the way to execution.’ 


In some instances individual principles apply 
but not in others. To select the appropriate action 
for a specific situation, one must accurately per- 
ceive reality and understand the entire intellec- 
tual construct from which the relevant principles 
were derived. Clausewitz calls this ability genius, 
and Rear Admiral Henry E. Eccles labels it an 
“intuitive grasp of the whole.”8 A strategist who 
has attained this level of intuitive understanding 
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Warning and 


does not operate from a checklist of principles; 
and one who has not attained this level will not 
gain much from a checklist, for the list itself does 
not answer the question of which principles and 
when to apply. A strategist who relies on precepts 
to guide action risks allowing theory to dominate 
reality and distort perceptions of events. This is 
why Clausewitz warns that theory can be used to 
educate the mind but should not accompany the 
military commander “‘to the battlefield.”9 


SUCCESS in any human activity embodies certain 
principles. Reed and Collins offer several princi- 
ples of deterrence distilled from the authors’ ex- 
perience, observation, and contemplation. Princi- 
ples predicated on present deterrence theory are 
questionable, for it has yet to be shown that fun- 
damental elements of the theory can be em- 
pirically verified. And even principles that are 
found to be valid should be used as aids to study 
and understanding rather than as practical 
checklists for action. 
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in 
my 
opinion 


All men can see these tactics 
whereby I conquer, but what none 
can see is the strategy out of 


which victory is evolved. 


Sun Tzu, The Art of War 
500 B.C. 


MILITARY STRATEGY, 
THE FORGOTTEN ART 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM T. RUDD 





Strategy 


Strategy deals with war, preparation for war, and the waging of war. 
Narrowly defined, it is the art of military command, of projecting and 
directing a campaign. It is different from tactics... in much the same 
way that an orchestra is different from its individual instruments. . . 
But as war and society have become more complicated—and war, it 
must be remembered, is an inherent part of society—strategy has of 
necessity required increasing consideration of nonmilitary factors, 
economic, psychological, moral, political, and technological. Strategy, 
therefore, is not merely a concept of wartime, but is an inherent ele- 
ment of state craft at all times. Only the most restricted terminology 
would now define strategy as the art of military command. In the pres- 
ent-day world, then, strategy is the art of controlling and utilizing the 
resources of a nation—or a coalition of nations—including its armed 
forces, to the end that its vital interests shall be effectively promoted 
and secured against enemies, actual, potential, or merely presumed. 
The highest type of strategy—sometimes called grand strategy—is that 
which so integrates the policies and armaments of the nation that the 
resort to war is either rendered unnecessary or is undertaken with the 
maximum chance of victory. 


Edward Mead Earle 
Makers of Modern Strategy 


Graham, U.S. Army (Ret), stated: “There 
has been no formulation of basic U.S. na- 
tional strategy since the waning years of the 
Truman administration when the strategy of 


FTER five years of growing concern for our 
military capabilities and posture, I was 
prompted to put some of my thoughts on paper. 
In my opinion, the most serious problem 


facing our country and the military is the ab- 
sence of a clear, consistent, and coherent na- 
tional (grand) strategy and a concomitant 
statement and application of long-range 
strategic objectives. This I see as the primary 
cause for the decline of U.S. power and in- 
fluence abroad in recent years. Furthermore, 
I view the absence of a system to develop 
gifted military strategists as a factor contribut- 
ing to the problem. 


absence of a U.S. 
national (grand) strategy 


In 1977, former Defense Intelligence Agency 
director, Lieutenant General Daniel O. 
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containment was promulgated....”! Now 
with the University of Miami’s Center for 


Advanced International Studies, Graham 
implies that thirty years of status quo 
retrenchment policies by the United States 
have enabled the Soviet Union to challenge 
the position of the United States as the single 
most powerful military nation in the world, a 
fact that he indicates increasingly portends 
grave consequences for U.S. vital national 
and international interests. Graham further 
asserts that ‘‘successful pursuit of the 
Kremlin’s global goals lies in the formulation 
of a superior Soviet strategy.” But, he adds, 
“The success of Soviet strategy has not been 
due so much to the brilliance of their 





strategists as to an eclipse of strategic thinking 
per se in the United States.”’? 

In essence, grand and national military 
strategy are a continuum. By providing clear 
and coherent political aims and a plan to 
achieve them, grand strategy serves as an 
overarching framework for national military 
strategy. Within this framework, national 
military strategy shapes and coordinates its 
plans and resources into an element of na- 
tional power capable of achieving the stated 
aims. Since there is no clear boundary be- 
tween grand and national military strategy, 
each should be consistent with and reinforce 
the other. Without the framework of a 
coherent grand strategy, however, military 
strategy either becomes self-serving or is 
forgotten. 

Unfortunately, it appears to me that our 
growing preoccupation with resource alloca- 
tion has been at the expense of military 
strategy and has had a profound and perverse 
effect on the military services. The impact of 
this trend has been evidenced by a decline in 
military advice as program management has 
gradually replaced military strategy as the 
primary military responsibility. This trend, 
plus organizational deficiencies and institu- 
tional neglect within the U.S. military, has 
caused national military strategy to become a 
forgotten art as the services and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS) recast their focus and 
efforts on subsidiary issues of hardware, cost- 
effectiveness, and service doctrine.3 


the problem gets attention 


In the intervening years since General 
Graham so cogently identified the absence of 
grand strategy as the major national security 
problem in the United States, pressure has 
begun to mount for solutions. In late 1978, 
Senator Gary Hart recommended establish- 
ment of a grand strategy for the United 
States, one reflecting our international in- 
terests. Like other proponents, he cited the 
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expansion of Soviet political, economic, and 
military presence in Sub-Sahara Africa and 
southwestern Asia and the simultaneous 
decline of U.S. military and financial 
capabilities as the stimulus for his actions.4 

Senator Hart’s concern is reinforced by 
Stanley Hoffmann, Harvard Center for In- 
ternational Studies professor and former 
member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
Carnegie Prize-winner Hoffmann sees the 
inconsistency and incoherence of U.S. 
foreign policy as destabilizing. He states that 


in the absence of a strategy which tries to 
channel conflicting forces and to prevent 
the contradictions between policies that 
aim at equally valid goals from breeding 
chaos, the conduct of foreign policy risks 
becoming a succession of ad hoc moves, 
with frequent changes of course or warring 
implications.5 


Implicit here is the lack of continuity in 
grand strategy that occurs with a change of 
administration and the failure of the United 
States to sustain long-range strategic objec- 
tives. Hoffman sees the problem clearly. It 
stems from an absence of coherence in grand 
strategy and a lack of consensus for that 
strategy. He hit home when he stated: “For 
drift to end,... a final condition is needed: 
not a grand design of dubious value, or a 
mere collection of lofty goals, but a strategic 
rationale that brings the fragments to- 
gether.’’6 


the need for institutional change 


Hoffmann did not go far enough, however. 
What he might have added, but did not, is 
that perhaps our grand strategy should be 
elevated above partisan politics. A coherent 
national strategy, founded on logic and a 
realistic appraisal of the world environment, 
should have long-range strategic objectives 
that sustain U.S. national interests. Properly 
formulated, this grand strategy should elicit 
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consensus from the left and the right, liberal 
and conservative, Republican and Democrat, 
alike. It should be possible for differences to 
exist over means to attain these objectives 
while maintaining the coherence of the 
strategy intact. But for this idea to work, for 
national grand strategy to be elevated above 
special interests, several changes in the exist- 
ing national security structure are required. 

The foremost change needed is the 
establishment of a national strategic analysis 
and planning system that is insulated from 
partisanship and agency parochialism. This 
system should be designed to provide long- 
range strategic continuity, regardless of the 
political party or administration in power. Its 
purpose should be to perform continual 
political, military, and economic analysis and 
strategy formulation. This system, staffed 
with the best and brightest minds in political, 
military, and economic operations strategy, 
should report to the executive branch and 
have permanent representatives from the 
Department of State, the National Security 
Council, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and the military services.” Its primary duties 
should be to formulate global and regional 
grand strategy, long-range strategic objec- 
tives, and to evaluate the costs and benefits of 
strategy alternatives. Finally, one of its most 
important tasks would be to assess and 
measure continually the conformance or ap- 
propriateness of fit of strategic objectives and 
commitments with the political, military, and 
economic organizations, forces, and capa- 
bilities postured to attain those objectives or 
honor those commitments. 

Second, I believe the Department of 
Defense needs a workable system that ele- 
vates national military strategy and strategic 
planning to a preeminent position in national 
security affairs. This system should integrate 
unified and combined military strategy for- 
mulation and planning with the national 
strategic analysis and planning system, pro- 
vide continuity in the development of long- 


range strategic objectives, and produce the 
caliber of military officer capable of develop- 
ing combined-arms military strategy. The 
system should be insulated from service 
parochialism by placing it directly under the 
Secretary of Defense. Military officers 
selected for this system might become perma- 
nent members of a “sixth service,” the Joint 
Strategic Planning Service (JSPS). Selection 
criteria for this elite service should require 
staff duty on unified and combined com- 
mands to qualify for the DOD and national 
strategic planning staffs. Membership in this 
service might be a prerequisite for command 
of unified and combined commands and for 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
JSPS member’s specialty would be joint and 
combined strategy, planning, and employ- 
ment. If these changes were effected, the 
product should be a more rational, coherent, 
and integrated grand strategy supported by 
mutually reinforcing political, economic, and 
military strategies. 

This subject is timely because the mood 
for change is right. The coming years will see 
a great ferment on national security and 
foreign policy issues. U.S. military profes- 
sionals must find a way to contribute sound 
military advice to this process, advice 
grounded in considerations of strategy. 
Nothing is more powerful than the idea 
whose time has come. The services should 
not let this opportunity be lost. 


Military Strategy 


The U.S. military should meet the 
challenge squarely and initiate those changes 
that will provide lasting benefits to the nation 
and its people. However, to reestablish mili- 
tary strategy permanently to its rightful place 
in U.S. military affairs requires the military 
to recognize and alleviate those conditions and 
institutional deficiencies that caused U.S. 
military strategy to become the forgotten art. 
The root cause for this decline of strategic 





thought can be traced to at least four institu- 
tional failures by the U.S. military. 


institutional military failures 


As a group, we in the military have failed to 
fulfill part of our primary responsibility to the 
American people and the nation. This has 
been a subtle, unconscious failure rather 
than a conscious, overt commission or omis- 
sion; but a failing, nevertheless. In brief, the 
military’s prime responsibility is to be ever 
prepared to protect, defend, and further the 
vital national interests of the United States, 
under all circumstances. This presumes the 
existence of a logical, rational, and coherent 
unified military strategy to achieve strategic 
objectives with a force structure and 
capabilities postured within the framework of 
that strategy. Continuation of organizational 
deficiencies within the services and the JCS 
make the formulation of coherent unified 
military strategy almost an impossibility. Un- 
til a truly unified national military strategic 
planning staff is created, the problem will 
persist. The present organizational structure 
cannot work because of the absence of an in- 
tegrated and unified military appraisal of 
policy objectives in either the services or the 
JCS. Further, change historically has been 
resisted within the services for fear of losing 
roles, missions, and funding, though there 
have been noteworthy examples of coopera- 
tion such as TAC/TRADOC and joint 
logistics efforts. Finally, our military organi- 
zational structure tends to force the separate 
services to attempt to solve each new problem 
or counter each new threat within the frame- 
work of single service resources and 
capabilities. 

Without coherent national military 
strategy for a framework, the military cannot 
help failing to develop optimum force 
posture and capabilities. In the past, national 
security policy such as Mutual Assured 
Destruction (MAD) and essential 
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equivalence appear to me to have been 
founded on superficial concepts without 
combat validity. Similarly, military doctrine, 
concepts, and force structure founded on 
concepts such as quality versus quantity, 
high-low mix, and force multipliers appear to 
me overly simplistic. If my perception is cor- 
rect, the missing element is a coherent 
strategy which glues the pieces together and 
gives the whole—doctrine, concepts, and 
force structure—an irrefutable logic. Small 
wonder that, on analysis, nuclear and con- 
ventional forces are not designed and 
planned to cooperate in a continuum of war 
or that military communications, facilities, 
and equipments have not been designed to 
withstand attack. These failings and® more 
devolve from the absence of military strategy 
and our failure to solve our own organiza- 
tional and institutional problems. 

Without the coordination that comes from 
developing and integrating grand strategy 
and military strategy, there has evolved a gap 
or misfit between national security objectives 
and military capabilities to attain them. Viet- 
nam is, of course, the most classic example 
where policy called for civic action and train- 
ing whereas military capabilities mainly pro- 
vided conventional war roles and missions. 
In my view, we have failed most notably in 
communicating to the civilian leadership the 
gap which many times exists between com- 
mitment and capability. If that is not the 
case, we have at least failed to convince the 
civilian leadership that we recognize the need 
to close the gap between capability and com- 
mitment with changes in our organization, 
force structure, and capability. The Mideast 
has provided the most recent examples of this 
problem. 

The second major institutional failure of 
the military has been our lack of comprehen- 
sion of the true value of grand and military 
strategy to the success of politico-military en- 
deavors. The father of Soviet military 
strategy, Mikhail V. Frunze, (as reported by 
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D. F. White) put it best at the Eleventh Con- 
gress of the Soviets of Workers, Peasants, 
Cossacks, and Red Army representatives in 
Moscow in 1922: 


“the principal condition for the for- 
mulation of an adequate military [strategy] 
was its strict coordination with the general 
aims of the state and the material and 
spiritual resources at its disposal. He ad- 
mitted that it was impossible to invent such 
a [strategy]”; its elements already existed, 
and the work of military theorists was to 
appraise these elements and to bring them 
together into a coherent system in accor- 
dance with “the basic teachings of military 
science and the requirements of military 
art.’’8 


The value, then, of coherent military 
strategy formulation is the evolution of the 
single best campaign scheme based on all 
factors involved. This scheme, though sub- 
ject to changes and modifications as factors 
change, produces the highest likelihood of 
success and also suggests required priorities 
for forces and capabilities. Since it has 
coherence, all necessary supporting actions 
are more clearly illuminated. I do not think 
we in the U.S. military have understood this 
concept as well as we should. In addition, 
pressures from DOD for cost-effectiveness 
and systems analysis techniques led the mili- 
tary into an era wherein the focus, controls, 
and incentives were placed on the peacetime 
administrative matters of resource allocation 
and program management. Accordingly, ser- 
vice concentration shifted from strategic im- 
peratives and attendant implications to sub- 
sidiary analysis on tactical details and tech- 
nology improvements. Weapons became 
ends in themselves; nuclear weapons and 
strategic bombardment became substitutes 
for reasoned strategy. In the end, the problem 
also became our own failure to be honest 
with ourselves; a failure of our convictions 
that without strategy the choice of weapons is 


superfluous, and the failure to modify our 
institutions and organizations to regain a 
capability to formulate that strategic frame- 
work on which all else rests. 

The third major institutional military 
failure is an outgrowth of the first two. Since 
we have failed to accord military strategy its 
premier position in military affairs, it is 
understandable that no champions for orga- 
nizational or institutional change have ap- 
peared in the active military. Numerous 
presidential commissions in recent years 
have cited the lack of organizations for 
unified and integrated strategic analysis and 
planning.9 Several retired general officers, in 
private conversation, made similar statements 
of varying degree. For whatever reason, it is 
my perception that the U.S. military has a 
long history of inattention to strategy and its 
consequences. 


In my view, these consequences include: 


e the inability of the JCS to formulate in- 
tegrated, unified military strategy; 

@ the absence of organizations in the mili- 
tary or DOD exclusively dedicated to na- 
tional military strategic analysis, formulation, 
and planning; 

e the absence of representatives for com- 
manders in chief (CINCs) of unified com- 
mands in the force structure and budget pro- 
cess at the national level; 

@ the absence of a national military com- 
mander and staff to direct and provide guid- 
ance to the CINCs; 

© the failure of military commanders to 
view strategy development and planning as a 
military staff function. 


All these failures inhibit the implementation 
of coherent national military strategy.!0 
Last, and perhaps most damaging, has 
been our failure to create an “institution of 
excellence,” to use Colonel T. N. Dupuy’s 
words. In analyzing why Germany produced 
combat superiority in battle during two wars, 





Dupuy concluded that it was because Ger- 
many consistently created more effective 
military institutions than any other country. 
Specifically, he found that the German 
General Staff became, in fact, an institution 
of excellence in the German military. The 
General Staff organization is unacceptable to 
the United States, but perhaps a study of its 
methods of developing excellence could be of 
benefit. Essentially, they stressed ten pro- 
cesses in their goal of excellence; the first six 
applying here. These were rigid selection, ex- 
aminations for advancement, specialized 
training, and emphasis on historical analysis, 
initiative, and responsibility.!! The point to 
be made is that they Aad a system; the system 
was demanding; it was founded on educa- 
tion, historical study and analysis, and 


specialized training; and it was used to groom 
their strategists, staff members, and, conse- 
quently, their combat commanders. This has 
been our most significant failure—the failure 
to develop a system to identify, select; edu- 


cate, train, and use officers specially skilled 
in the art of war. Officers who are products 
of this type of system are urgently needed as 
military strategists, combat staff members, 
and, most important, as combat comman- 
ders. The problem has been one of failing to 
recognize the unique educational and 
analytical needs required to produce these 
superior military strategists, staffers, and 
commanders. Critical to their development, 
as Dupuy points out, are rigid selection stan- 
dards, intensive educational preparation, an 
intimate knowledge of military history and 
strategy, and a sense of responsibility and ini- 
tiative. The challenge to the military today is 
to accept our greater responsibility to the na- 
tion. This responsibility requires rational, 
coherent military and grand strategies. These 
strategies will be evolved only if our institu- 
tions foster the development of officers whose 
knowledge of military history, strategy, and 
military operations gives them the rare logic 
and insight demanded of the task. 
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the long road back 


Reinstating coherent military strategic 
thought in the services will not be easy and 
cannot be accomplished with short-term 
fixes. It will require changing rigid institu- 
tional values, initiating organizational and 
functional improvements, and building an 
“institution of excellence’”’ which inbreeds 
strategic thought into select officers. 

The primary challenge the services face is 
the development of a system to identify, 
select, educate, and train highly qualified 
officers as military strategists. Criteria for 
selection will have to be established. By 
building areas of academic concentration, 
the professional military education (PME) 
system could be adapted to provide the ma- 
jority of the educational needs. Officers 
selected as junior captains could enter 
Squadron Officer School with a concentra- 
tion in military strategy and history. On 
returning to Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege, some of these same officers could con- 
tinue a more detailed exploration of military 
history and strategic analysis, and with ac- 
creditation, could graduate from ACSC with 
a master’s degree in military strategy. Air 
War College could provide doctorate-level 
work, and for a few select officers, Ph.D. 
degrees could be completed at civilian in- 
stitutions. This process would provide a 
steady supply of bright military strategists for 
staff duty within the military. An added by- 
product would be scholarly works on strategy 
from graduates of the program. 

To develop and utilize this proposed new 
breed of military strategist effectively, the for- 
mulation of military strategy must be recog- 
nized as a required staff function at major 
command level and above. A_ military 
strategy function should be created on the 
special staff of all major commands. Air 
Force specialty codes (AFSC) should be 
designated for these positions and graduates 
of the PME program assigned these codes. 
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Over a period of years, every major head- 
quarters and command could possess a 
strategy division manned with experts 
possessing the credentials to formulate 
coherent unified strategy. 

Organizationally, strategy or strategic 
planning divisions should report directly to 
the commander or commander in chief and 
maintain coordination with the director of 
operations. Additionally, strategic planning 
staffs should also be manned with political 
and economic analysts to provide a balanced 
focus at each level. Strategic planning staffs 
for the service headquarters should coordi- 
nate with the theater staffs to provide a global 
service view. Furthermore, they should re- 
spond to the joint strategic planning staff in 
DOD with service inputs and also provide a 
source of manpower for joint staff manning. 
The joint strategic planning staff, working 
with political and economic counterparts, 
would be removed from parent service in- 
fluence and biases as permanent members of 
the “sixth service” mentioned earlier. The 
joint staff would coordinate with unified 
command staffs and integrate global and 
regional military strategy. Under this con- 
cept, JCS roles and functions would require a 
redetermination. Finally, organizational 
changes would be needed to reflect approved 
service and joint strategic planning staff 
strategies in the force structure and budgeting 
process. These organizational actions, con- 
scientiously applied, should remove the in- 
stitutional barriers described and foster 
realistic, coherent strategy formulation and 
force development. 


IT IS MY perception that the national power 
and international influence of the United 
States are on the wane largely due to the 
failure to evolve and implement coherent 
grand and national military strategy and 
long-range objectives. As always, the first step 
in correcting the problem is the identification 
of relevant causal factors. In this instance, it 


is suggested that organizational and institu- 
tional deficiencies present in the national 
security machinery, i.e., services, unified 
commands, DOD, and executive branch, en- 
courage service advocacy at the expense of 
integrated strategy. Moreover, a national 
emphasis on resource allocation rather than 
strategy has exacerbated the situation by forc- 
ing the individual services to reorient their at- 
tention and efforts inward on_ subsidiary 
issues of hardware, cost-effectiveness, and 
doctrine. Sadly, however, without the frame- 
work of a grand and national military 
strategy, the rationale that cements these 
issues into a coherent whole has been lost. 

To alleviate these deficiencies, I propose 
the establishment of strategic analysis and 
planning staffs—for grand strategy in the ex- 
ecutive branch and for national military 
strategy in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense—with supporting strategy staffs at 
the service headquarters, major unified and 
combined commands, and major subordi- 
nate commands. Military personnel for the 
strategy function should be provided from a 
small select group of officers highly educated 
and skilled in military history, strategy, 
analysis, and combat employment. The in- 
tensive educational preparation necessary 
could be provided by developing areas of 
concentration at the PME schools and link- 
ing each school’s contribution in the 
progressive development of career military 
strategists. For until there are skilled military 
strategists, there can be little hope for compe- 
tent strategy. 

Looking back, perhaps the agony that was 
Vietnam could have been avoided, perhaps 
even the current energy crisis averted, had we 
met our national strategic responsibilities 
with courage and insight. This thought alone 
should spur us to overcome our neglect and 
work to build “institutions of excellence” 
capable of producing coherent grand and na- 
tional military strategy. 


Homestead AFB, Florida 
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CIVILIANS IN UNIFORM 


Dr. THOMAS H. ETZOLD 


We have always won our wars with a bunch 
of damned civilians in uniform anxious to get 
back to their own affairs.! 

W. J. Holmes 


HAT to say about manpower? Since 

the turn of the year, with crisis in 
Afghanistan, the nation’s news has regularly 
included discussions of America’s military 
manpower needs. Early in the year, the Presi- 
dent called for renewal of draft registration, 
possibly to include women. At the end of 
January, in a statement paralleled by those of 
other service chiefs, the Chief of Naval 
Operations testified to Congress that ‘“ad- 
verse trends in retention of our key superviso- 
ry talent—our most experienced middlegrade 
leaders—are fast becoming the critical con- 
straint on the size, capability, and readiness 
of the Navy... . The talent drain occasioned 
by inadequate compensation is clearly the 
single most serious concern I have about the 
present state of the Navy.”? 

In the following weeks, public opposition 
to draft registration reemerged from its own 
version of “deep standby”; Congress proved 
unwilling to take the political risks associated 
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with reviving the Selective Service System; 
several reputable analyses from inside the 
government as well as outside seemed to indi- 
cate that adequate military manpower would 
be available without a draft. By March, the 
military manpower issue had intersected with 
the nation’s runaway inflation problem. 
Hence the headline of the March 17, 1980 
Air Force Times: “Carter Tells DoD: Stop 
Complaining about Pay.’’3 

This overview of the manpower issue’s 
evolution early in 1980 illustrates an irony of 
American political discourse. In most cases, 
issues must attract a certain attention, a na- 
tional level of sensitivity and interest, before 
much is done about them. This simply 
reflects American consensus-style politics, 
and it is a fundamental feature of our 
democratic system. The irony: issues that 
finally obtain such attention run a 
heightened risk of being obscured, distorted, 
oversimplified, misunderstood, and mis- 
handled. 

The attention accorded military man- 
power concerns in the last few months makes 
it imperative to attend those few writings of 
substance and utility pushed aside by the 
rush of journalistic treatments. Kenneth J. 
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Coffey’s recent book on the all-volunteer 
force (AVF) is one such writing.* Dr. Coffey, 
formerly an official in the Selective Service 
Administration, then a consultant to various 
defense agencies and offices on manpower 
issues, and most recently a manpower expert 
for the General Accounting Office, should be 
familiar to readers of this periodical. His arti- 
cle, “Defending Europe against a Conven- 
tional Attack,” appeared in the January- 
February 1980 issue of Air University Review.* 
Because that article and the contents of 
Coffey’s book run closely in parallel, his 
views require only brief recapitulation here. 
Dr. Coffey believes that, in a number of 
ways, the adoption of an all-volunteer force 
manning policy has diminished American 
military capability, and especially its com- 
mitment to reinforce Europe in a NATO war. 
Although the regular, active duty forces are 
not demonstrably lower in quality or worse 
off than they might have been under a draft 
system, Coffey argues that the reserve forces 
have suffered serious erosions of quality and 
strength by almost every meaningful 
measure. In accepting the higher manpower 
costs of an AVF in a time of inflation and 
budgetary constraints, the United States has 
forfeited its ability to support both a short 
war and a long war posture in relation to the 
NATO contingency. In Coffey’s opinion, 
this development has been ignored at policy 
levels, causing a widening gap between 
American capabilities and American com- 
mitments in the very case the administration 
has designated its top priority. 
Nevertheless, as Coffey correctly notes, 
and as the course of public debate early in 
1980 confirmed, things have not reached the 
point at which the Congress and the public 
are ready to terminate the AVF experiment. 





*Kenneth J. Coffey, Strategic Implications of the All-Volunteer Force: 
The Conventional Defense of Central Europe (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1979, $15.00 cloth, $9.00 paper), 210 pages. 


He therefore has focused on refinements of 
present manpower policy. “What additional 
measures,” he asks, “can be taken by the 
armed forces to reduce AVF-related man- 
power problems? Second, what adjustments 
can be made in AVF mobilization and 
deployment policies to provide a more 
realistic deterrent against a conventional at- 
tack on NATO by the Warsaw Pact? And 
third, what changes should be made in U.S. 
strategic policies in order to reconcile the 
capabilities of the AVF with U.S. war-sus- 
taining commitments?” 

Some readers may find Dr. Coffey’s ques- 
tions better, in some respects, than the sug- 
gested answers; but among his recommenda- 
tions several deserve further consideration. 
One is his suggestion of a limited draft—it 
could also, perhaps, be a program of special 
inducements—designed to fill out the In- 
dividual Ready Reserve, now dangerously 
undermanned. Another is the possibility of 
establishing a system of individual rather 
than unit replacements, to allow more effi- 
cient and flexible use of the manpower now 
in the reserve. Most important, and doubt- 
less most controversial, Dr. Coffey argues 
that “the total force policy and the commit- 
ment to maintain a long war-sustaining 
capability are anachronisms of a past era 
when a large mass army was the order of the 
day....in an era of volunteerism, the 
willingness of the American people to sup- 
port the armed forces and to participate 
therein should determine the level of 
strategic commitments. At least for the 
foreseeable future, the nation’s commitments 
should be reduced in order to reflect the level 
of capabilities.” 

In its conclusions, quoted above, this book 
raises profound questions of policy and 
strategy—of policy in terms of the determi- 
nants of national goals or commitments, of 
strategy in terms of the classic relationship 
between ends and means. Regrettably, how- 
ever, the book does so in a manner that 





epitomizes the worst consequences of the 
literal-minded rationalism that so often gets 
defense analysts and functionaries into politi- 
cal trouble. Whatever the dictates of reason 
tidily applied to political calculus, the 
American people do not, and should not, 
determine their strategic commitments on the 
basis of “‘the willingness of the people to sup- 
port the armed forces.’’ A nation’s interests, 
goals, and commitments are shaped by pro- 
found historical and political forces, not only 
by the pressures of the moment. Nations pur- 
sue their interests and attempt to meet their 
commitments not only with armed force but 
through the intelligent use of other instru- 
mentalities of influence. Indeed, great states- 
men and the nations they serve often seek to 
manipulate their circumstances and oppor- 
tunities, as well as those of their adversaries, 
so that tests of power must give way to tests of 
skill. 

As for strategy, it is a commonplace to say 
that means must be adequate to the task at 


hand. But it is equally fundamental to pre- 
vent considerations of means from dominat- 
ing, or indeed determining, considerations of 
ends. Further, as many of the great military 
leaders of history have proclaimed, the in- 
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tangible elements of war, politics, and power 
weigh heavily in the determination of results. 
There is nothing easy, automatic, or even 
truly scientific about calculating the relation 
between this nation’s commitments and its 
capabilities in the AVF—or any other—era. 

The manpower issues this country now 
faces are serious, and they will remain im- 
portant for some time to come. Dr. Coffey’s 
book contains valuable discussions of the 
AVF experiment’s effects on American mili- 
tary capability. To preach prudence; to 
scrutinize the relation between commitments 
and capabilities well in advance of need; to 
assess the domestic political environment as 
it bears on national purposes and prepared- 
ness: these are worthy endeavors, for the most 
part well pursued in Dr. Coffey’s book. But, 
as I have argued elsewhere, the military and 
its apologists must learn to present man- 
power issues in terms that are both 
meaningful and usable in the customary 
ends-means debates of American politics.5 In 
doing so, it will, as always, be necessary to 
guard against the tendency of good logic to 
overwhelm good judgment. 


Naval War College 
Newport, Rhode Island 
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INDIVIDUALISM 
AND MILITARY LEADERSHIP 


Dr. STANLEY L. FALK 


MERICANS like to think of themselves 

as individualists. The image of the inde- 
pendent, self-confident nonconformist has 
long been part of our national tradition— 
seen both at home and abroad as charac- 
teristic, refreshing, and appropriate in a new 
and burgeoning society. 

Likewise, American military leaders who 
have captured the public imagination have 
with few exceptions been cast in a mold of 
dramatic individualism. Each appeared to be 
his own master, confident in his superiority 
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and strikingly independent or casual about 
such things as conformity, conventional 
means and methods, and the traditional rules 
for organizational success. This suggests a 
curious paradox. For the fact of the matter is 
that willful individualism and effective mili- 
tary leadership are not necessarily compati- 
ble. They may indeed be completely in- 
congruous. 

Individualism suggests an independence 
of thought or action, a peculiarity or ego- 
centrism, pursued regardless of the common 





or collective interests of the group. In- 
dividualists may sometimes further group ob- 
jectives; but in a highly structured organiza- 
tion or society, their behavior is generally 
frowned on as at least anomalous and at 
worst disruptive. Individualism is not nor- 
mally a positive principle of social organiza- 
tion. 

Leadership, on the other hand, is a 
thoroughly approved form of social behavior. 
While certain individualistic tendencies such 
as personal heroism or colorful identifying 
characteristics may be desirable in a leader, 
by and large leadership contributes positively 
to society by becoming a part of the whole 
rather than by following an alternative or in- 
dependent course. It thus embodies the in- 
terests and objectives of the group as much as 
it acts to guide, focus, and advance them. 
The more tightly organized the society, the 
more this is normally the case. 

Successful leadership depends to a large 
extent on the willingness of those who are led 
to regard the leader as one with themselves, 
with shared aims and desires, and as the ex- 
pression of all that is good and true within 
the group. Whatever the individualistic ten- 
dencies that contribute to the success of 
leadership, its basis is the ability of the leader 
to epitomize and be accepted by the society 
being led. 

Leadership, in sum, is a positive social 
value because it represents the social 
organization that it reflects. It thus stands in 
contradistinction to a less typical and fre- 
quently antisocial individualism. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the precisely 
structured, disciplined neatness of the mili- 
tary organization. The military emphasizes 
more than any other form of society the 
group over the individual, conformity over 
deviance, hierarchy and subordination over 
égalité and debate, the whole over its parts. 
Individualized values are a threat to the en- 
tire range of traditional military norms. The 
soldier’s precise bureaucratic imperative is 
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undermined by the self-assertiveness and free 
choice of the individual. 

Despite this apparent incompatibility, we 
seem to prefer our military leaders as inde- 
pendent heroes—usually with picturesque or 
peculiar modes of behavior—with their suc- 
cess apparently based on singular habits of 
thought, speech, dress, or action. The mili- 
tary leader, in this romantic view, becomes 
less the epitome of the disciplined structure 
from which he springs than a strange aberra- 
tion from that institution: esoteric, heterodox- 
ical, egocentric. We accept as the very symbol 
of military leadership a form of individualism 
that emphasizes flamboyant personality, un- 
conventional ways, and a willingness to dis- 
regard the accepted professional ethic. How- 
ever incorrect this picture of military leader- 
ship may be, we remain more impressed with 
the regal grandiosity of a MacArthur or the 
calculated madness of a Patton than with the 
quiet but effective conventional skills of a 
Bradley or a Krueger. We thus conclude that 
for leaders, at least, the individual should ig- 
nore the system, independence may be more 
effective than discipline, nonconformity wins 
more battles than tradition. 

The implications of this reasoning may be 
disturbing or reassuring, depending on your 
point of view. But two recent volumes of mili- 
tary biography, American Caesar and On to 
Berlin, provide case studies of contrasting 
styles of leadership and individualism, and 
each offers additional evidence with which to 
study the question at hand. 


Tue first, William Man- 
chester’s monumental and much publicized 
study of General Douglas MacArthur, 
describes a military leader whose individual- 
ism 4 outrance aroused conflicting passions 


and ended in tragedy. The second, an 
autobiographical essay by Lieutenant 
General James M. Gavin, provides an exam- 
ple of controlled individualism far more ac- 
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ceptable and effective in a military leader. 
The image of MacArthur that emerges 
from Manchester’s fascinating study is a 
complicated one. MacArthur inherited his 
military skills and independent nature from 
his father, the brilliant and controversial 
General Arthur MacArthur; but he was 
dominated by his aggressive, politically 
minded mother, to whom he owed much for 
his success. Not surprisingly, with such a 
background, he led his class at West Point 
and wore a general’s stars at the age of thirty- 
eight. The latter stemmed in part from his 
impressive and heroic record in World War 
I, when he also established the striking in- 
dividual style, panache, and willful disregard 
for custom and authority that was to charac- 
terize him for the rest of his life. He was also 
developing a reputation for military genius 
and personal, almost foolhardy courage. 
After the war, he served as a distinguished 
superintendent of the Military Academy; sat 
on the court-martial of the contentious 
General Billy Mitchell; married, divorced, 
and took a mistress (whom he hid from his 
mother); and apparently ended his career as 
Army Chief of Staff—not without a further 
controversial performance against the Bonus 
Marchers. Sent as military adviser to the 
Philippine Commonwealth, he retired from 
the Army and assumed the post of Field 
Marshal of the Philippine Armed Forces. 
The approach of World War II brought his 
recall to active duty, a second military career, 
and another dramatic decade of success, 
failure, and, above all, controversy. 
Throughout his personal and professional 
life, MacArthur displayed an intense blend of 
contradictory talents and senses. Imaginative, 
energetic, and bold, he had a flair for drama 
and oratory and the capability to lead and in- 
spire. But he also showed a consuming ar- 


rogance, a surprising willingness to fawn on 
superiors and, at times, to fall back on 
needlessly conservative tactics, a disturbing 
emotionalism, and a disruptive political am- 
bition that in the end proved fatal to an al- 
ready tarnished image. 

Manchester’s biography suits his subject. 
Like MacArthur, it is grand, brilliant, in- 
tensely literate, and high-flown—a remark- 
able tour de force. But it is also, like the 
general, unbalanced, unreliable, erratic, 
melodramatic, and self-serving. At first 
glance, Manchester’s work appears objective, 
thoroughly researched, and fully docu- 
mented. But it is basically pro-MacArthur, 
and the author has overlooked or ignored 
major archival sources as well as several im- 
portant published works. He has admittedly 
leaned very heavily on D. Clayton James’s 
scholarly and reliable volumes on Mac- 
Arthur,! while nevertheless accepting un- 
critically other, less trustworthy sources. He 
has, in fact, added very little to James’s earlier 
findings. Manchester’s footnotes, finally, are 
confusing and misleading. 

Manchester’s errors or casual twistings 
of fact are numerous—from such tiny but 
needless slips as misdating the Bataan Death 
March and including in its ranks the 
Americans taken prisoner on Corregidor a 
month later to such major fallacies as repeat- 
ing the old canards about the alleged Mac- 
Arthur-Pershing or MacArthur-Marshall 
feuds. Nor does it help Manchester’s pretense 
to balance when he accepts MacArthur’s 
paranoid view of knaves or fools in 
Washington who supposedly, from the 
Philippines through Korea, consistently 
sought to undermine the general. 

One of Manchester’s most annoying faults 
is his misuse of comparative, and often selec- 
tive, casualty figures to prove MacArthur’s 
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greatness. Manchester served in the U.S. 
Marine Corps during World War II and was 
seriously wounded on Okinawa. Mac- 
Arthur’s bypassing strategy, with its apparent 
lighter casualty toll, is thus far more attractive 
to him than the type of direct assault opera- 
tion in which he himself was disabled. This 
is an understandable preference, but it is 
based on erroneous or misleading data and 
dubious interpretations. 

MacArthur’s casualties, writes Man- 
chester, “from Australia to V-J Day were 
fewer than those in the Battle of the Bulge.” 
(pp. 4, 691) The general lost fewer men “‘be- 
tween his arrival in Australia and his return 
to. Philippine waters over two years later” 
than fell in the “single” battles of Anzio or 
Normandy. (p.339) Thousands of troops 
were “sacrificed” elsewhere in the Pacific 
and Europe because commanders refused to 
adopt “MacArthur’s brilliant maneuvering 
[that] would provide the war’s_ shortest 
casualty lists.” (pp. 431, 328) Thus, the 
heavy American casualties on Okinawa con- 
stituted a needless loss, which MacArthur 
would have avoided by better strategy and 
more imaginative tactics. MacArthur, in 
short, could have won the war faster and 
cheaper, in Europe as well as in the Pacific. 

There are many things wrong with this 
analysis. First of all, Manchester is not com- 
paring like things. The total American and 
enemy forces involved in the Southwest 
Pacific were far less than the huge numbers 
engaged in Europe and Africa. Moreover, 
by ignoring MacArthur’s losses in the 
first Philippine campaign (approximately 
140,000 Filipino and American troops cap- 
tured or killed)? as well as the general’s large 
casualties after his “return to Philippine 
waters,” in the comparison with Anzio or 
Normandy, Manchester selects a period in 
which MacArthur commanded relatively few 
forces. He also apparently overlooks 
Australian casualties incurred under Mac- 
Arthur while fighting Japanese forces pre- 
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viously bypassed by the Americans. 

Furthermore, the impact of MacArthur’s 
advance— Manchester to the contrary—was 
not nearly as significant as that of the major 
offensives in Europe or the central Pacific. 
Operations in the Southwest Pacific, how- 
ever punishing to the enemy, were clearly 
peripheral to the primary American thrust 
toward the heart of Japan. The decisive blows 
were struck in the central Pacific. There, 
once the availability of powerful carrier task 
forces made it possible, Admiral Chester 
Nimitz’s forces moved faster and farther in 
more significant strategic jumps and 
maneuvers than MacArthur ever did. In the 
eight months from November 1943 to July 
1944, the drive across the central Pacific 
made greater leaps over longer spaces than 
MacArthur achieved in the nearly three years 
it took him to go from Australia to Manila. 
Nimitz’s advance, moreover, led to the direct 
strategic bombing of all Japan, which would 
end the war within little more than another 
year. MacArthur, despite his great, yet bloody 
victory in the Philippines, never could do as 
much. 

It is also clear that when MacArthur at- 
tacked major objectives that could not be 
bypassed, his casualties were no lower than 
anyone else’s. By Manchester’s own admis- 
sion, for example, the seizure of Papua cost 
the general three times as many killed and 
consideralby more wounded than Nimitz lost 
in capturing Guadalcanal during the same 
period. (p. 328) As for Okinawa, Manchester 
uses two sets of casualty figures, both 
misleading. The first, roughly 49,000 killed 
and wounded, actually includes nearly 
10,000 naval losses that he neglects to men- 
tion; the second, 65,631, includes over 26,000 
nonbattle casualties, also unmentioned. (pp. 
431, 611) In fact, the approximately 39,000 
actual American ground combat casualties 
on Okinawa were roughly equal to the nearly 
38,000 MacArthur suffered on Luzon, where 
the general’s 93,000 nonbattle casualties were 
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almost four times more than those incurred 
on Okinawa.3 

But why prolong the comparison? Captur- 
ing strongly defended, major objectives en- 
tails taking casualties. And sooner or later, 
bypassing or the indirect approach must give 
way to some sort of decisive battle. In the 
central Pacific, the aim was to seize bases 
from which to apply decisive air power 
against the heart of Japan. For MacArthur, 
the Philippines were the decisive point; and 
his stubborn opposition to allocating re- 
sources to any other strategy or effort revealed 
him to be less of a grand strategist than a 
prideful, designing self-server. 

Not only does Manchester miss this point 
but he also fails to understand that 
MacArthur, in his disdain and contempt for 
both civil and military authority, symbolized 
the age-old struggle between military dis- 
cipline and willful individualism. For all his 
brilliance and success, MacArthur ultimately 
failed as a soldier because his perverse ambi- 
tions and conceits led him to reject the 
professional values of the military system. 


Tue model of leadership that 

William Manchester offers in MacArthur, 
unfortunately, ignores the great majority of 
American military leaders whose effective- 
ness has depended less on flamboyance or 
idiosyncracy than on a firm foundation of 
purposeful force, disciplined action, and 
solid professionalism. James M. Gavin is 
more typical of the latter. He is more to be 
respected than MacArthur as a soldier, and 
his book is more honest than Manchester’s. 
Unlike MacArthur, but like many other 
American generals, Gavin sprang from rela- 
tively humble origins.t Son of a coal miner, 
he was graduated from West Point in 1929 
and rose from the rank of captain in 1941 to 


become one of the youngest division com- 
manders in World War II. In an equally dis- 
tinguished postmilitary career, he served as 
Kennedy’s ambassador to France and later 
became board chairman of Arthur D. Little. 
Soldier, intellect, manager, frequent lecturer, 
and author of six books, Gavin offers a keen, 
analytic view of any subject he addresses. On 
to Berlin is an exciting and clearly written 
narrative of his experience with the 82d Air- 
borne Division from Sicily through the end 
of the war in Europe. He provides a colorful 


and illuminating view of airborne operations 
and of the tactics and strategy of the cam- 
paign against Germany and Italy. In the pro- 
cess he offers a valuable insight to his concept 
of military leadership. 

Like MacArthur, Gavin displayed per- 
sonal bravery, imagination, style, and the 
ability to elicit fierce loyalty and support from 
his men. He was probably more broadly suc- 
cessful in the latter capability, since he 
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eschewed the aloofness and mystery so dear 
to the MacArthurian image. Gavin believed 
primarily in a personal form of leadership 
that saw him fully engaged in combat 
alongside his men, whatever his command 
position. This is reminiscent of the Mac- 
Arthur of World War I; but, even then, 
one still has the feeling that Gavin would 
have been a far more personal and involved 
theater commander than MacArthur. Gavin, 
moreover, had no taste for the distinctive 
uniforms and symbols so important to 
MacArthur, but preferred instead the plain 
paratrooper jumpsuit and the sensible protec- 
tion of a steel helmet. Not only did this serve 
to link him more closely with the men he led 
but, as he correctly observes, was less liable to 
attract attention and subject them to hostile 
fire. 

Gavin’s view that the commander should 
be as close as possible to the scene of action 
made him highly critical of General 
Eisenhower. Ike’s ‘remoteness from the bat- 
tle scene, when critical decisions had to be 
made,” argues Gavin, was responsible for a 
number of important mistakes, from Sicily to 
Falaise and on through the final struggle for 
Germany. (p. 48) Historians may dispute this 
point (as they will decry some other gra- 
tuitous digs at Eisenhower in the book), but it 
clearly reflects Gavin’s view of how battles 
should be fought and won, with the “com- 
mander in the midst of things.” (p. 43) 

Gavin is even more critical of Ei- 
senhower’s failure to capture Berlin. His 
argument is the standard one: that American 
forces, led by an airborne assault, could have 
seized Berlin before the Russians did and 
that this would have significantly altered the 
course of the subsequent Cold War. How- 
ever, Gavin fails to make clear how grabbing 
Berlin would have helped matters, since we 
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would have had to evacuate most of it anyway 
under the Allied agreements on postwar oc- 
cupation zones—just as the Russians did 
after they had captured the city. Nor is it ob- 
vious that we could have occupied Berlin 
ahead of the Russians, who had more troops 
considerably closer to the German capital. As 
it was, Soviet forces took horrendous 
casualties in Berlin, and similar losses by 
American and British units would have been 
unacceptable at that stage of the war. 

This point notwithstanding, General 
Gavin’s book is still a first-rate account and a 
superb example of leadership in action. It 
should probably be read along with his 
earlier Airborne Warfare* if the reader seeks a 
comprehensive, overall picture of airborne 
operations in World War II. And the official 
Air Force history5 will also have to be con- 
sulted for a proper view of the role of the 
Army Air Forces in transporting and support- 
ing these operations. But for the smell of bat- 
tle on the ground and the confusion and ex- 
citement of men, weapons, equipment, and 
vehicles dropped in disorder in the midst of 
combat, On to Berlin is excellent. Above all, it 
displays the individual leader at his best and 
demonstrates the character and strength of 
moral purpose that made Gavin an outstand- 
ing commander. 


MANCHESTER'S biography of MacArthur 
and Gavin’s personal memoir provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to compare two types of 
leaders. Both were individualists in their own 
way: MacArthur undisciplined and ego- 


centric, Gavin controlled and dedicated. 

MacArthur’s individualism was in the end 

destructive, Gavin’s truly positive and profes- 
sional. 
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GETTING A JUMP ON OUR NUCLEAR FUTURE 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN J. KOHOUT III 


REPARING for a challenging and 

dangerous future concerns policymaker, 
public servant, and informed citizen alike. 
The Council on Foreign Relations is facilitat- 
ing this preparation by publishing the 1980s 
Project Studies which define and analyze a 
broad cross section of major policy issues for 
the 1980s and beyond. Among the first of 
some 25 volumes planned for this series are 
two that focus specifically on the nuclear 
dimension of the world that we will face 
through this decade. Nuclear Weapons and 
World Politics: Alternatives for the Future by 
David C. Gompert, Michael Mandelbaum, 
Richard L. Garwin, and John H. Barton ad- 
dresses the impact of nuclear weapons on in- 
ternational relations in terms of a series of 
alternative nuclear systems. Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion: Motivations, Capabilities and Strategies for 
Control by Ted Greenwood, Harold A. 
Feiveson, and Theodore B. Taylor treats 
more specifically the problem of nuclear 
proliferation in both its political and tech- 
nological contexts. 

The Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., of 
New York City, is a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to the promotion of awareness and 
understanding of foreign affairs. With almost 


2000 members who possess special interest 
and experience in international relations, it is 
nonpartisan and receives no government 
funding. The council publishes the highly 
regarded quarterly Foreign Affairs and orga- 
nizes other research efforts as the need is per- 
ceived. 

The 1980s Project is the largest research 
program ever undertaken by the Council on 
Foreign Relations in its 58-year history. Re- 
sponding to the perception that the institu- 
tions and methods upon which international 
relations have come to be based over the last 
three decades will not be adequate to respond 
to the challenges of the next, the council 
organized a massive research effort, seeking 
articles from more than eighty authors; the 
accepted articles are then integrated by the 
council staff into books that analyze the most 
crucial problem areas for the future interna- 
tional system. Both books evaluated in this 
review were discussed and integrated by the 
Council’s Working Group on Nuclear 
Weapons and Other Weapons of Mass 
Destruction chaired by Cyrus R. Vance, 
former Secretary of State. A major effort to 
seek diverse opinions with particular 
emphasis on Third World viewpoints is an 





element of this program. Funding for the 
project was obtained in grants from several 
major philanthropic organizations. ! 


Nuczear Weapons and World 
Politics + follows by almost exactly two de- 
cades Henry Kissinger’s prestigious Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy (1957), which was 
also sponsored by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Nuclear Weapons and World Politics 
is a penetrating attempt to analyze the impact 
of nuclear weapons on future public policy, 
which was also the intent of Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy. The framework of the 
analysis consists of four nuclear “‘regimes”’ or 
systems of “. . . international obligations, na- 


tional force structure, and doctrines that 
together govern the role of nuclear weapons 
in war, peace and diplomacy.” (p. 6) These 
regimes then lead the reader through the 
evolution of the world along four highly 
plausible diverging paths. These paths are so 


selected that there is excellent probability that 
they will at least bracket the reality that the 
future reveals. 

Michael Mandelbaum of Harvard Univer- 
sity presents the first nuclear regime. He 
argues that the most stable and desirable 
nuclear situation that we could realistically 
strive for in the decade ahead is exactly the 
one that we have now. It is proved, accepted, 
and does not involve the risk inherent in any 
significant change. The stability of the pres- 
ent nuclear balance rests on three pillars: 
nuclear anarchy—the absence of formal 
higher authority; equilibrium—the most im- 
portant feature, itself composed of the three 
layers of mutually assured destruction, high 
force levels, and perceived equality; and, 
finally, nuclear hierarchy—stability between 
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the superpowers imposes stability on the 
lesser nuclear powers. While nuclear 
proliferation poses a threat, it is less of a 
threat under this regime than it might be 
under any other. 

Richard L. Garwin of the IBM Corpora- 
tion proposes as his preferred nuclear regime 
one based on a unilateral reduction of U.S. 
nuclear weapon inventories to a significantly 
lower level where the United States would 
maintain only enough nuclear capacity to 
deter a nuclear attack. Since the goal is 
security at acceptable human and oppor- 
tunity costs and since deterrence has nothing 
to do with the relative position of the two 
superpowers after a nuclear exchange but 
only before it, the great damage potential of 
nuclear weapons would enable the United 
States to follow such a policy of unilateral 
arms reduction. We would retain Minute- 
man, sea-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs), and air-launched cruise missile 
(ALCM) armed bombers. Trident I could be 
added to the force, but all further SLBM, in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM), or 
aircraft development would be stopped. 
Eventually a small, super-hard, single 
warhead ICBM could replace Minuteman 
when it ages to the point that it is no longer 
usable. Since we would renounce escalation 
of conventional hostilities to a nuclear level, 
NATO would have to be ready to defend it- 
self and would probably find that conven- 
tionally armed ground-launched cruise 
missiles (GLCMs) could replace the U.S. 
tactial nuclear weapons presently deployed in 
Europe. 

The third nuclear regime is presented by 
John H. Barton, Professor of Law at Stanford 
University. He visualizes a world where 
nuclear arms are proscribed as a manifesta- 
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tion of nation-state power. He intentionally 
minimizes the obstacles to denuclearization 
in order to elaborate on the types of world 
political organization under which it could 
be accomplished. There are four cogent rea- 
sons for the elimination of all nuclear 
weapons: their destructiveness is dispropor- 
tionate to any conceivable political goal; 
proliferation of nuclear power may lead to a 
collapse of deterrence; the concept of use of 
nuclear weapons against civilian populations 
is in fundamental contradiction with the rela- 
tionship between governments and the 
populations that constitute them; and, finally, 
nuclear weapons create a governmental 
power distinct from the government’s politi- 
cal and economic base. The denuclearization 
of the world could take two possible direc- 
tions: The more conceivable form would be 
incremental progress, where nation-states 
continue to exist but gradually relinquish in- 
creasing control over nuclear weapons to an 
international authority. Conflicts would be 
restrained to conventional wars for foreign 
policy goals. A more extreme model would 
be an internationalized world, where the 
former legitimacy of the nation-states would 
devolve on a world government possessing a 
monopoly on the use of force. The idealistic 
and improbable nature of this evolution is 
freely admitted by the author, but his regime 
does permit the exploration of a very real 
eventuality if nuclear weapons use ever 
crystallizes mankind’s opposition to them. 
The fourth regime, portrayed by David C. 
Gompert of the State Department, completes 
the array of nuclear futures by considering 
the deterioration of the first regime, our pres- 
ent situation, into an unstable and _ in- 
creasingly dangerous spiral toward nuclear 
holocaust. This deterioration could result 


from one of three driving factors. First, an in- 
crease in first-strike capability, coupled with 
effective active and passive defense measures, 
could create an irresistible incentive to initi- 
ate a nuclear conflict. Grotesquely, this 
destabilization would be aggravated by the 
reduction of launch vehicle numbers under 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talk (SALT) ac- 
cords. Second, a significant strategic im- 
balance could develop in either the U.S. or 
the Soviet direction—either direction would 
be dangerous. Nuclear proliferation could so 
complicate the deterrence equation that it ex- 
ceeds the capabilities of governmental leaders 
to maintain control. Third, use of a nuclear 
weapon by a new nuclear power in a regional 
context could ignite a major exchange. 


Nuczear Proliferationt ex- 
amines this challenge of the spread of 
nuclear weapons in far greater detail. In a 
perceptive introduction, David Gompert ex- 
poses the dilemma between the motivation of 
nonnuclear states, denied equal status with 
their nuclear brothers, to seek equality by 
building their own nuclear arsenals, and the 
resulting undeniable increase in the risk of 
nuclear war. He also sketches the interrela- 
tionship of such diverse underlying issues as 
the Third World need for energy, most effi- 
ciently obtained from fission reactors; the 
waning credibility of the American nuclear 
umbrella; the compensating availability of 
sophisticated conventional weaponry; the 
political leverage provided the Third World 
by the threat of proliferation; and the percep- 
tion that the nuclear technology market is 
dominated by a very few nuclear powers. 

Addressing the question of motivation 
among nonnuclear powers to acquire nuclear 
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capabilities, Ted Greenwood of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard sees such weapons as “.. . compo- 
nents of military force, as instruments and 
symbols of power that can be manipulated to 
promote their interests.” (p. 25) The key 
decision is whether nuclear weapons will 
promote or detract from the primary interests 
of the country considering the nuclear op- 
tion. Militating against the decision to build 
nuclear weapons is an international climate 
characterized by a strong aversion to the use 
of nuclear weapons and a perception that the 
greater the dispersion of nuclear weaponry, 
the greater the hazard of eventual nuclear 
war. Nuclear weapons could come into the 
hands of governments less affected by this 
aversion to their use; they could be developed 
by nations involved in chronic confrontation 
relationships with their neighbors; or the rate 
of proliferation could simply be too rapid to 
permit satisfactory accommodation by the in- 
ternational community. 

Influencing proliferation is essentially a 
question of incentives and disincentives. 
Means must be found to ease the political 
and security problems that make the nuclear 
option attractive. Incentives to “go nuclear” 
can be reduced by firming up the protection 
implicit in alliances: international guarantees 
can be strengthened, along with the imple- 
mentation of both diplomatic and economic 
steps to increase the prestige and voice of 
nonnuclear, particularly Third World, na- 
tions. Disincentives can also be increased. 
The guarantees of assistance to any non- 
nuclear state attacked by nuclear weapons 
implicit in the United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 255 is a source of protec- 
tion that is lifted with the acquisition of any 
nuclear capability. Reduction or elimination 
of technical or financial aid can serve as 
either a multilateral or a bilateral sanction or 
disincentive. The management of interna- 
tional nuclear energy is a major factor in the 
proliferation issue which can be so conceived 
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that it can greatly modify the incentives and 
disincentives perceived by the nonnuclear 
powers in their development of weapons-re- 
lated nuclear technology. Possession of 
nuclear weapons by nonstate entities— 
revolutionary or terrorist groups, whether 
political or criminal in motivation—is a low 
level but very real threat that must be 
answered with energetic security and protec- 
tion measures and careful attention to the 
political situations within states requesting 
nuclear technology with weapons potential. 
There are no definite, ready-made answers to 
these problems. Only the sustained applica- 
tion of a general strategy aimed at limiting 
the spread of nuclear weapons offers the 
probability of restraining nuclear prolifera- 
tion to a manageable level. 


Harold A. Feiveson and Theodore B. 


Taylor, both of Princeton, focus on the 
nuclear fission processes being developed for 
energy production in terms of their impact on 
the nuclear weapon proliferation problem. 
They note that the pressure for nuclear fuel 


cycles, instead of once-through fuel use, is 
encouraging a drift toward the plutonium cy- 
cle, in spite of U.S. policy resistance to the re- 
lated breeder reactor technology. The 
plutonium cycle is dangerous because it in- 
creases the amount of plutonium—capable 
of fueling a nuclear explosion—and it results 
in the transportation of weapon grade 
materials between fuel reprocessing centers 
and power reactors, as well as fuel storage in 
weapon-usable form. These materials are 
unnecessarily vulnerable to theft or misuse. 
The amount of plutonium in circulation 
would eventually be so great that it would 
challenge governmental ability to ensure ade- 
quate controls. 

The authors maintain that, while ex- 
peditious action is required to keep the 
plutonium cycle from becoming the de facto 
base of the world’s nuclear power industry, 
the pressure to end once-through fuel use is 
not yet that great, and adequate time is avail- 
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able for the study of other alternative fuel cy- 
cles less hazardous in terms of nuclear 
weapon proliferation. The thorium cycle is 
cited as a particularly likely approach to 
recycling fission fuels. The thorium cycle is 
based on the production of the *°°U isotope 
of uranium in a reactor fueled with thorium. 
While the *°°U isotope itself can be used to 
make weapons, it can be used for power 
generation in a form where it is diluted with 
other isotopes of uranium which ensure that 
the resulting isotopic mixture is unusable in 
weapons. Consequently, it is never trans- 
ported or stored in a form with any weapon 
potential. The authors make a strong state- 
ment in favor of action to accelerate the de- 
velopment of the thorium cycle as quickly as 
possible in order to halt the present drift 
toward the plutonium cycle with its manifest 
danger. 


BOTH of these volumes present clear and 
readable analyses of inescapable issues in the 
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shaping of the nuclear future of this planet. 
Though the reader may not agree with all the 
specific points or arguments the authors 
make, he has the option of picking and 
choosing among the vividly portrayed alter- 
natives they present. The reader will clearly 
profit from the lucid treatment of enormously 
complex relationships by scholars of the 
highest quality. These works provide a logi- 
cal structure upon which one may array his 
own perceptions to form a solid and func- 
tional image of the future. These books also 
generate an enthusiasm which motivates the 
energetic study and concentrated thought 
needed to understand the world that we are 
now in the process of building. These two 
books, and their companion volumes in the 
1980s Project, will provide readers with an 
excellent preparation for making a positive 
contribution to the decades ahead. 
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ENERGY: SPARK OF FUTURE CONFLICT? 


CAPTAIN CHARLES A. ROYCE 


We use 30 percent of all the energy... . That isn’t bad; that 
ts good. That means we are the richest, strongest people in 
the world and that we have the highest standard of living in 
the world. That is why we need so much energy, and may it 
always be that way. 


President Richard M. Nixon 
November 1973 


... a cutoff or deep reduction of oil and gas supply would 
result in the destruction or at least the crippling of the ad- 
vanced free-market economies within a relatively short space 
of time.... 


Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
August 1977 


HE ENERGY imbroglio is without doubt 

one of the most critical issues facing our 
society today. Moreover, if the sheer weight 
of energy-related publications is a measure of 
significance, then the countless tons of pages 
printed in just the past five years elevate the 
topic to paramount importance. 

Many strategists believe the energy-import- 
ing nations of the world to be in a Scylla- 
Charybdis situation with an undesirable de- 
pendence on foreign producers on one hand 
and a severe detriment to military capabilities 
and national security on the other. Whether 
this situation will lead to future conflict is 
conjecture. We know that it has in the past. 

The subject of energy, including sources 
and types, has long been a cause of factional- 
ism and friction. History is replete with con- 
flicts over energy sources or conflicts where 
energy played an important role in determin- 
ing the eventual outcome. For example, after 
D-day, 1944, German oil production became 
the highest priority target for Allied air 


strikes. Consequently, throughout the sum- 
mer of 1944, German Panzer divisions in the 
field were severely hampered by fuel short- 
ages. After the war, high-ranking German 
officers revealed that an early Allied air 
offensive against their petroleum industry 
would probably have significantly shortened 
the conflict. 

When one considers that the Department 
of the Air Force alone during 1976 used 
about 8 percent of this nation’s petroleum 
production and, in time of war, is projected 
to require 20 percent of the U.S. crude oil 
production, it is readily apparent that mod- 
ern military forces are as dependent on 
energy sources as were the Allied and Axis 
powers during World War II. 

Since most of our nation’s energy needs 
are for petroleum and foreign imports cur- 
rently account for half of the United States’ 
oil requirements, the situation is ominous. 
For this reason, I will first review books on 
petroleum issues, then works about atomic 
energy, natural gas, and other energy 
sources. 


oil 


Robert Engler provides an in-depth account 
of the politics of oil and how it has shaped in- 
ternational relations over the past several 
years.} He begins by describing events sur- 
rounding the Arab oil embargo against coun- 
tries aiding Israel in 1973. The restrictions 
caused severe shortages of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the United States. The scarcity of oil 
extended even to Department of Defense ac- 
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Interest (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977, $12.50), 337 pages. 
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tivities and caused a thorough reevaluation of 
missions and priorities. Sharp price increases 
came as part of the shortages. Engler reports 
that Saudi Arabian oil revenues went from $3 
billion in 1972 to more than $27 billion in 
1974. Thus it is not surprising that Saudi 
Arabia emerged from the crisis as a leader in 
the world’s petroleum industry. 

In the spring of 1974, when the embargo 
was lifted, the energy-importing countries of 
the world began assessing the situation in an 
effort to determine their new international 
economic position. They discovered that the 
Western world was rapidly coming under 
new management because of oil. Engler then 
provides an authoritative evaluation of the 
policies that placed America and several 
other countries in such a vulnerable position. 
He points out that government’s role over the 
years has been to keep the price of oil rela- 
tively low, thus encouraging a high consump- 
tion rate. The government’s actions were a 
direct result of close association with the ma- 
jor oil companies. The relationship stemmed 
from the mutual view that our national 
security depended heavily on a stable, 
profitable domestic petroleum industry. As 
late as the end of 1972, the National 
Petroleum Council was still urging (despite 
brownouts and other energy shortages) reten- 
tion of the oil import control program to pro- 
tect the nation and the oil industry against the 
“menace of unrestricted imports.” 

The author then discusses how this feeling 
of oneness between the U.S. petroleum in- 
dustry and our national security interests led 
to continued governmental support of oil 
companies’ policies both at home and 
abroad, and how this sustentation led to our 
current vulnerability to the energy-producing 
countries. Throughout, Engler supports his 


assertions with ample documentation. Over- 
all, The Brotherhood of Oil is an excellent 
source on the politics of petroleum. 


Tue economics of oil are dis- 
cussed at length in The Changing Economics of 
World Energy.+ The editor, Bernhard J. 
Abrahamsson, presents several papers that 
were given at the Rocky Mountain Petroleum 
Economics Institute. The collection provides 
a broad look at the petroleum-related 
problems the United States will have to face 
in coming years. All the articles are written 
by prominent scholars, most of whom seem 
to have one message, i.e., our nation’s leaders 
should develop an energy policy aimed at 
eventually making us self-sufficient. The 
Changing Economics of World Energy is a 
useful addition to a library concerned with 
the world’s power situation. 


Tue American Enterprise In- 
stitute for Public Policy Research is a public 
supported, nonpartisan research organiza- 
tion. Its publications provide ‘“‘objective 
analysis of national and international issues.”’ 
Energy for Europe,t++ from that organization, 
is an interdisciplinary work presaging the 
energy future of Europe through 1985. The 
book begins with a country-by-country 
review of Europe’s energy history and pro- 
ceeds to the current circumstances and na- 
tional policies that have been hurriedly devel- 
oped. In addition, since oil is as important to 
Europe as it is to the United States, de Car- 
moy examines four reasons why the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) is stronger than any producer 
cartel in the past: First, oil is the most impor- 
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tant energy source in the world, and OPEC 
countries control 90 percent of world crude 
oil exports and 71 percent of proven reserves. 
Second, the price elasticity of demand for 
petroleum products is low. Third, OPEC is 
strong because there are now no satisfactory 
substitutes for oil. Fourth, Saudi Arabia’s 
dominance in OPEC serves to ensure the 
group’s cohesiveness. 

By contrast, de Carmoy points out that, at 
present consumption rates, Europe’s energy 
reserves will be exhausted by the year 2015. 
With the obvious prospect of considerable 
medium- and long-term imports adding to 
the asymmetric economic interdependence 
between Europe and oil-exporting countries, 
the author offers a rather simplistic solution: 
he advocates optimum management of 
Europe’s limited resources. To support his 
recommendation, he quotes Mason Willrich: 
“In a world of politically independent na- 
tion-states, too much economic interdepen- 
dency may lead to insecurity in particular na- 
tions and thus to instability in the interna- 
tional system as a whole.” If this comes to 
pass, de Carmoy states, a European drift 
from the U.S. umbrella to a Soviet protector- 
ate is conceivable due to the U.S.S.R.’s 
energy self-sufficiency. He assumes that 
Russia is self-sufficient, and this, of course, is 
debatable. In summary, Energy for Europe is a 
thought-provoking work and worthy of read- 
ing. 

Europe and the United States have in- 
vestigated several alternatives to oil, perhaps 
the most controversial of which is nuclear 
power. 


atomic energy 


In the opening section of The Menace of 
Atomic Energy,t Ralph Nader and John Ab- 
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botts provide an excellent background on 
another source of energy, nuclear power. 
The title betrays their feelings about atomic 
energy. The dedication then states that 
‘*., those who are trying to replace nuclear 
energy sources with alternatives such as solar 
energy are owed our everlasting gratitude.” 

The remainder of the book, then, is anti- 
climactic. While the authors make several 
ponderable points about the hazards associ- 
ated with nuclear reactors and related hard- 
ware, the reader is virtually overpowered by 
their parochialism. The work teems with 
quotes such as “Faustian bargain for 
society,’ “‘technological Vietnam,” and 
“courageous dissenters.”’ On the other hand, 
chapter two does contain an authoritative 
and easily understandable description of the 
workings of the various types of nuclear reac- 
tors now in use. In a later chapter, Nader and 
Abbotts devote their attention to extolling the 
virtues of solar energy and provide only ex- 
iguous discussions of other alternatives to 
atomic power plants. Overall, The Menace of 
Atomic Energy is an important, if opinionated, 
book. Its authors ask some very disturbing 
questions about nuclear energy’s past and its 
place in our present society. 


Tue Silent Bomb is another 
compilation of articles, these decrying the 
dangers atomic reactors confront our society 
and environment with.TfInitially, this very 
one-sided book lists three main reasons for 
public concern. One is that at present there is 
no satisfactory method of permanently dis- 
posing of radioactive wastes a reactor pro- 
duces. The second cause for concern is the 
accidental release of radioactive materials 
that would occur in the event of a meltdown 


*+Ralph Nader and John Abbotts, The Menace of Atomic Energy (New 
York: Norton, 1977, $10.95), 414 pages. 

++Peter T. Faulkner, editor, The Silent Bomb (New York: Random 
House, 1977, $10.95), 382 pages. 
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and an accompanying containment rupture. 
The final reason for concern is that even- 
tually criminals or terrorist groups will 
threaten society by attempting to sabotage or 
steal nuclear materials. 

The Silent Bomb presents 23 essays on 
nuclear power-related subjects. Topics are 
past near-disasters, basic information about 
atomic reactors and safety, the nuclear power 
industry, some controversies, and views of the 
future. To keep this issue in proper perspec- 
tive, the reader should remember that it pre- 
sents emotional environmentalists’ points of 
view. 

Another energy source that has been the 
subject of numerous books and articles is gas. 


natural gas 


Transporting Natural Gas from the Arctic, The 
Alternative Systems is another of the Studies in 
Energy Policy of the American Enterprise In- 
stitute.t The essay opens with an excellent 
review of the American natural gas industry’s 
recent past. This concise background serves 
as a base on which to build a discussion of 
the three alternative systems proposed for 
delivering natural gas from Prudhoe Bay, on 
Alaska’s North Slope, to markets in the lower 
48 states. The authors provide a detailed 
investigation of the Arctic Gas, Alcan Pipe- 
line, and El Paso-Alaska proposals. The 
economic, environmental, and _ political 
analyses are based on qualitative and quan- 
titative research and are objective. In addi- 
tion, the text describes several possible sup- 


plements to Prudhoe Bay gas production: in- 
crease gas imports from Canada; import 
liquefied natural gas from Nigeria, Algeria, 
or elsewhere; manufacture gas from Ap- 
palachian shale; make synthetic gas from 
coal; investigate other known sources not 
fully explored. 


other energy sources 


A University of Oklahoma research team has 
written Our Energy Future.}t The book incor- 
porates a discussion of energy supply tech- 
nologies already mentioned in this article and 
also covers virtually all other power sources 
available in America today. It contains 
thorough examinations and comparisons of 
solid fuels, gaseous fuels, liquid fuels, 
electricity, solar power, and many other 
energy supply alternatives. The authors also 
describe the role research, development, and 
demonstration play in increasing the United 
States’ energy-producing capabilities. This 
ambitious undertaking has resulted in an 
authoritative reference book on domestic 
energy resources. 


EVEN though these texts range widely into 
diverse energy-related subjects, a common 
point emerges. If America is ever to become 
self-sufficient, it must immediately develop a 
realistic, long-range energy policy. For, if the 
energy imbalance is allowed to continue, 
worldwide competition for limited energy 
resources could be the spark of future con- 
flict. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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STRUCTURAL FLAWS OR INTERNAL COHESION? 


a new look at Imperial Germany 


Dr. DENNIS E. SHOWALTER 


HE modern historiography of Imperial 

Germany began when Fritz Fischer 
published Griff nach der Weltmacht in 1961. 
His claim that Germany desired and initiated 
general war in 1914 as part of a deliberate in- 
tention to dominate Europe had the major 
implication that at least some continuity ex- 
isted between the foreign policies of Wilhel- 
mian and Hitlerian Germany.! The Fischer 
thesis quickly generated another line of ques- 
tioning as well. Might not similarities in the 
foreign policy of these states reflect or 
manifest similarities in domestic policies, 
social and economic structures, and 
ideologies and attitudes? This is not the kind 
of simple present-mindedness that interprets 
every event in German history from the 
defeat of Quintilius Varus, through the 
theology of Martin Luther, to the presidential 
election of 1925 in the glow of Hitler’s cre- 
matoria. The new search for continuity in 
German history has, however, already pro- 
duced its own orthodoxy. Standard in- 
terpretations now present the Second Reich 
as a society flawed from its inception. Its 
leaders, drawn overwhelmingly from prein- 
dustrial elites, were unable or unwilling to 
take the risks of bringing Germany fully into 
the nineteenth century. Through a combina- 
tion of force, manipulation, and co-option, 
they succeeded in limiting the challenges 
posed by liberalism, socialism, and an 
emerging right-wing radicalism. These 
challenges, however, could not be completely 


eliminated by an establishment whose power 
bases were steadily eroding. The result was a 
dangerously unstable, increasingly frag- 
mented society, a mixture of anachronism 
and modernity whose military and economic 
power combined with its geographic position 
to make it the real Sick Man of Europe in the 
years before 1914.2 


For Fritz Stern this process 
began at the top. He discusses its evolution in 
terms of the relationship between Otto von 
Bismarck and Jewish financier Gerson 
Bleichréder.+ Stern’s Bismarck is a symbol 
and a representative of the old Prussian 
order, yet a man who at the same time sought 
to create a modern, united Germany. To do 
so he needed and sought the support of men 
like Bleichréder, men of wealth and ambi- 
tion, forward-looking yet at the same time 
willing to compromise. 

The key to the Second Empire’s history is 
this collaboration of old and new. Whatever 
might be the internal logic of conflict be- 
tween liberalism and capitalism on one hand 
and feudal, authoritarian concepts of society 
on the other, no decisive struggle for mastery 
took place in Bismarck’s Germany. What 
emerged instead was a mutual recognition of 
interdependence manifested in a complex 
network of relationships concluded for 
mutual advantage. The bourgeoisie feared 
the rise of socialism. The aristocracy feared 





+Fritz Stern, Gold and Iron: Bismarck, Bleichréder, and the Building of 
the German Empire (New York: Knopf, 1977, $17.95), 620 pages. 
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the loss of its traditional position and pre- 
rogatives. 

The connection symbolized by Bismarck 
and Bleichrdder was more than a simple 
thieves’ alliance. Each man sought in his 
own way to control events in a society suffer- 
ing from future shock. Both succeeded well 
enough to become increasingly anachro- 
nistic. Neither the cabinet diplomat nor the 
court Jew could play the same roles in the 
1890s as they had in the 1860s, particularly 
in a Germany that never fully understood 
where it was going and which included an 
increasing number of critics of the route, the 
speed, and the implied destination. But no 
major reforming impulses grew from a politi- 
cal structure deliberately turned against itself 
by Bismarck. This fact gives special poi- 
gnance to the role played by the Jewish com- 
munity and epitomized by Bleichréder. The 
Jews rose swiftly—so swiftly that on the 
whole they regarded chauvinism and anti- 
semitism as vestigial, destined to vanish 
through attrition. Rather than being mere 
survivals, however, these and similar at- 
titudes were integral to the illiberal society 
Bleichréder had helped create. And _ this 
society’s liberal, humanistic elements were 
too weak to give Germany’s Jewish minority 
any real protection from its increasingly 
hostile Gentile neighbors. 

Gold and Iron is the kind of magisterial 
work that is convincing from sheer bulk and 
compelling through intellectual force. Its 
portrait of a society warped by human judg- 
ments and human decisions rather than 
abstract ‘and unevadable forces provides a 
valuable counterpoint to more deterministic 
interpretations, such as those of Hans-Ulrich 
Wehler. Yet there remains something almost 
naive about Stern’s belief that democratiza- 
tion, in the broad sense of that concept, 


would have produced a more benevolent, 
more enduring Germany. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe was racked by unprecedented 
challenges. The Second Empire cannot be 
automatically faulted for seeking alternate 
solutions to the problems posed by industrial, 
political, and social revolution. On its own 
terms and in its own times, Bismarck’s Reich 
functioned well enough. If it may not have 
been Utopia, it was a far cry from Auschwitz. 
But how long could an illiberal, increasingly 
divided society cope with a world in constant, 
rapid flux? 


Aan PALMER’S The 
Kaiser provides part of the answer.t This 
book, like Stern’s, concentrates on the great 
and near-great of Germany: William II and 
his entourage. Like Stern, Palmer sees his 
subject as reflecting German’s strengths and 
weaknesses. William’s upbringing and 
education, his physical infirmities, his early 
and intense exposure to the military elements 
of Bismarck’s Reich produced a man more 
concerned with style than substance. He pre- 
ferred to impress rather than convince. To 
the end of his reign, he remained a com- 
pound of guards officer and sentimentalist. 
His snap judgments, his ill-timed spon- 
taneity, and his theatrical behavior bewil- 
dered or alienated his parents, his chan- 
cellors, and the cabinets of Europe. 
William’s failure to mature, manifested in 
everything from his choice of advisers to his 
role in the July crisis, gave Germany an 
operetta government ruled by a monarch 
with a whim of iron. By itself the Kaiser’s 
personality was not an inevitable harbinger of 
disaster. But in a state whose constitution 
bestowed ultimate, if not absolute, power on 
the emperor, a man with the character of 
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William II could do incalculable damage 
simply by behaving naturally. 

Palmer makes no claims to original 
scholarship. His book is popular history, 
anecdotal, fast-paced, and readable, a solid 
synthesis of printed sources and interpreta- 
tions. Its derivative nature adds force to 
Palmer’s reasoning that Bismarck set the 
stage for William’s personal rule: the book 
simply repeats current, standard arguments. 
Neither Stern nor Palmer sympathizes with 
Bismarck’s growing conviction that only a 
strong central authority could cope with the 
problems facing a state which had been a 
geographic expression before 1871 and in 
many ways remained a geographic expres- 
sion afterward. Both authors tend to exagger- 
ate the potential power of their principal 
characters to change the course of the stream 
of time, as opposed to channeling its flow.3 

Bismarck accepted the power of historical 
forces; William II was correspondingly con- 
vinced that events could be shaped by 
willpower. Unfortunately for Germany and 
Europe, he was not able to develop and pur- 
sue a consistent course of action in any direc- 
tion. A planned preventive war, a coup d’état 
against what he defined as the opposition to 
his rule, even an attempt to utilize his public 
theatrics as the first step in making himself a 
modern Caesar—such coherent policies were 
foreign to William’s temperament and talent. 
His eclipse in the course of World War I was 
a logical reflection of the impossibility of 
waging such a war by impulse. William was 
little more than a figurehead by 1918; his ab- 
dication seems to have been a relief from a 
role he found increasingly impossible to play. 


Tue genesis of the Second 
Empire can be explained in purely military 
terms. Similarly, Germany was able during 
World War I to assume the strategic and tac- 
tical defensive at a time when the superiority 
of defense over offense was unusually, if not 
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uniquely, high. This in turn meant that the 
German army’s trained and experienced 
cadres were not decimated in futile attacks 
relatively early in the war, as were those of 
France. Nor did the Germans face Britain’s 
problem of improvising a mass army, then 
keeping its junior leaders alive long enough 
to teach the replacements how to survive. It 
took Verdun, the Somme, and Passchen- 
daele combined to wear down the German 
military machine to the point of collapse. 
And the nature of that collapse reflected the 
army’s quality. Germany was definitely not 
stabbed in the back. But her defeat in the 
field was the defeat of an army whose physi- 
cal and moral resources were exhausted, an 
army having nothing left with which to fight. 


FEW historians would accept the argument 
that a high-quality military establishment 
could by itself sustain a state through four 
years of total war. Yet most current analyses 
focus on the discord that emerged in Ger- 
many as the initial euphoria of 1914 
vanished. The Kaiser was ineffectual; the 
governing establishment was trying to fight a 
war whose nature few had forecast. As a 
result, four decades of stresses more or less 
camouflaged burst into the open. Conflicts 
over war aims and war production, hostilities 
among and within political parties, and an- 
tagonisms inside the High Command and 
the war cabinet were eviscerating Germany 
long before November 1918. The many arti- 
cles and monographs dealing with such 
themes help their readers understand how a 
country so torn could blunder into a war, or, 
indeed, how a German government might 
even plan a conflict either to restore a viable 
domestic balance or from simple feckless- 
ness. What remains incomprehensible in this 
context is how the society described by Fritz 
Stern and Alan Palmer was able to fight as 
long and as well as it did. The question is 
complicated by the tendency of too many 
scholars dealing both with the Second Em- 
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pire and World War I to regard 1914 as a 
watershed, a natural place to stop or start. 
Perhaps it is desirable for the next generation 
to begin bridging that particular gap. And 
perhaps it is even more desirable to begin 
seeking elements of positive continuity, ele- 
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ments of strength and cohesion, in the Em- 
pire of Bismarck and William II. The new 
orthodoxy, like its predecessors, remains 
open to challenge and revision. 
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SHAH MAT—THE RISE AND FALL OF 
MUHAMMAD REZA PAHLAVI 


Dr. LEWIS WARE 


N THE Middle East the game of chess is 

ended with the declaration of checkmate— 
shah mat—the king’ is dead! No expression 
seems more appropriate to the Iranian 
Revolution than this. The Shah has been 
dethroned and with him crumbled the edifice 
of his aspirations, aspirations which were in 
part erected on the tenuous assumptions of 
the Nixon Doctrine some ten years earlier. 
The game came to an end so abruptly, col- 
lapsed so completely, that both participants 
and observers had little time to register any 
reaction other than utter dismay and shock. 
There was much attendant clamor in the 
lower branches of the Grove of Academe, 
through which the theoreticians had once so 
blithely swung; where, at one time confident 


of elaborating an airtight model for Iran’s 
sustained stability, they were now loath to ex- 
plain her precipitous demise. And the cynics 
and pundits alike, in government or on its 
margin, simply clucked their tongues in 
smug confirmation of what they always knew 
to be true: that the Middle East, inherently 
ungovernable and chaotic in the extreme, 
had again retreated beyond the pale of 
understanding. 

The atmosphere of bewilderment and 
mutual recrimination prevails now as it did 
then. And yet there has appeared recently a 
work whose singular merit lies in its attempt, 
at a time when hindsight may still be pre- 
mature, to reconstruct dispassionately the 
master plan of the game that went wrong. To 





this end Amin Saikal has devoted his timely 
book, The Rise and the Fall of the Shah.¥ 

Its principal theme is unambiguous. The 
Shah was the great modernizer of Iran. To 
further his goals he chose an autocratic 
model of nation-building bequeathed to him 
by his father, Reza Shah. During his reign a 
need for independence informed Muham- 
mad Reza Pahlavi’s vision of Iranian gran- 
deur from which he never wavered and to 
which he applied the limitless resources of 
absolute monarchy. He failed to unite Iran 
under his person and destroyed in the process 
any possibility for Iran to act in an 
unrestrained environment. If modernizers 
were to be judged by their intents rather than 
by their products, the Shah might have gotten 
off lighter than he did despite his not incon- 
siderable excesses; and it is out of the 
humaneness implicit in this understanding 
that the author rejects the parochial point of 
view. Professor Saikal is critical but not con- 
demnatory. One might say that running 
throughout his work there is an understated 
thread of sympathy for the deposed monarch. 
Clearly, this has contributed to the clarity of 
his perceptions and the convincing quality of 
his arguments. 

The Shah, as Professor Saikal sees him, 
was caught on the horns of a geopolitical 
dilemma. To be so near to the Soviet Union 
and, therefore, always the object of Russian 
avidity was certainly bad enough; to have to 
depend ultimately on the United States for 
support against a covetous neighbor so as not 
to lend credence to the fallacy that Iran 
belonged in the Soviet orbit was perhaps even 
worse. The Shah believed that the legitimacy 
of Iran’s independence, the bulwark of her 
physical security, lay in the transformation of 
his personal power into a political institution; 
for if Iran were to survive other than as a 
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pawn of the superpowers, he had to base his 
power on a consensus for the monarchy. 

This transformation demanded reform on 
an unprecedented scale, a veritable revolu- 
tion in the evolutionary mode, and a series of 
steps that would free the resources of Iran for 
the construction of a bourgeois, capitalist 
society in which the gap between the 
socialization of the elites and the masses 
would be slowly obliterated. The popular 
base of rule would be enlarged releasing, as a 
consequence, the economic capacity of the 
country and the energies of the community 
for the service of transcendent national goals. 

The Shah’s White Revolution set this pro- 
cess in motion by sequestering the property of 
a small but influential landowning class in 
favor of the dispossessed, whom the govern- 
ment tried to organize along cooperative 
lines. A Literacy Corps came into existence 
simultaneously to prepare, in a very limited 
sociopolitical sense, the newly enfranchised 
class for its role of loyal citizenry. The land 
reform was then balanced by the sale of state- 
owned factories to private shareholders, 
thereby allowing the landowners the oppor- 
tunity to reinvest their government reim- 
bursements in capital-producing industries. 
With these basic reforms came a wholesale 
augmentation in resources allocated to the 
allied sectors of housing, health, education, 
and industrial training. To these ambitious 
projects was then added the rapidly increas- 
ing oil revenues that Iran accrued from her 
leadership in OPEC. 

Eventually, the Shah’s revolution was to 
convince the United States of Iran’s long- 
term investment value, the main dividend of 
which was U.S. acquiescence to the Shah’s 
demand for military carte blanche. This 
agreement permitted Iran to exercise a 
hitherto unrealized flexibility and stability in 
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foreign relations. It encouraged the Shah to 
deal unilaterally with the U.S.S.R., gave him 
the right to insist on a regional status quo 
under Iranian hegemony, and, in the rapid 
shift to multipolar global relations after 1969, 
paved the way for the destruction of the ab- 
solute hold over Iranian petroleum exercised 
by the Western oil consortia. 

And yet the substructure on which the 
Shah’s ambitions and successes were 
founded was tragically flawed. To call his 
ultimate failure the result of the politics of 
“system management” or the politics of 
“manoeuvre” is to miss the point. The 
Shah’s debacle came about because there 
had never been, nor could there ever be 
under the circumstances, a general agree- 
ment on the meaning of progress. As a conse- 
quence, the Shah was denied the very 
security and legitimacy his regime needed to 
exist. 

To the United States, which had by the 
early seventies assumed the role of guarantor 
of Gulf security, progress signified military 
stability on Iran’s northern frontier, an ex- 
panding electorate, a circumspect tolerance 
for an alternative to the Shah’s rule within 
the nonideologically oriented opposition, and 
access to full and unfettered commercial rela- 
tions with its rich client. To the Shah, 
progress meant consolidation of the power of 
his regime. He personally devoted himself to 
socioeconomic reform without establishing 
any concomitant political changes in the 
monolithic structure of the country’s govern- 
mental apparatus. Institutionalized in his 
person, power was never invested in other 
legislative or executive organisms which re- 
mained politically truncated and operatively 
marginal to the state. The Shah exercised his 
privilege through his trusted minions whom 
he removed at will. Moreover, as part of his 
discretionary powers, he broadly defined the 
nature of the subversion against him and 
crushed it by means of SAVAK, his organ of 
state terror. Thus, instead of enlarging his 


mandate through gradual access of the peo- 
ple to political liberties, he repressed his op- 
position, narrowed his base of legitimacy, 
and created a force dedicated not to more via- 
ble alternatives for Iranian development but 
to the destruction of monarchical preroga- 
tive. 

It was inevitable that reaction should occur 
in the form of an Islamic revolution led by a 
discontented class of mullahs whose lands, 
once held as pious foundations on which the 
power of the religious establishment was 
grounded, had been partially expropriated by 
the state. The Shah was not able to coopt 
these malcontents into the system or ap- 
propriate their claim to Islamic legitimacy. In 
the last days of the regime the people rallied 
behind the mullahs when the accumulated 
inconsistencies and contradictions of na- 
tional socioeconomic and political disloca- 
tion had already become too heavy to bear. 
The United States, which had previously ac- 
cepted in the broader context the au- 
thoritarian model of development, opposed it 
now on specific issues and linked continuing 
aid to ever-increasing demands for the 
liberalization of the regime. The series of 
repressions and the relaxation of control that 
followed weakened the Shah’s already 
dubious ability to rule effectively while at the 
same time encouraged the opposition to 
coalesce around Islamic leaders. 


Tuose who have studied the 
history of the modern Middle East were 
perhaps the only observers not to be 
surprised at the checkmate in Iran. History 
provides many poignant examples of the 
failure of regional states to create a national 
ecumene through modernization. Of par- 
ticular interest to us are the example of Otto- 
man Turkey during the period of the 
Tanzimat reforms and Egypt in the period 
prior to the British occupation. Here am- 
bitious rulers, anxious to cure the ills of a 





decaying traditional society, sought to emu- 
late the power of the West through military 
reforms. In the process they borrowed selec- 
tively from the corpus of Western technologi- 
cal and political ideas in an attempt to dis- 
cover the right mix of prescriptions suitable 
to their circumstances, creating simul- 
taneously the opportunity for the Western 
powers to integrate their clients into the 
European geopolitical system. This acceler- 
ated the development of new classes of politi- 
cal actors who competed for the right to 
determine the nation’s orientation in a way 
that was sometimes inimical to its best in- 


Potpourri 





The Encyclopedia of Hot Air Balloons by Paul Gar- 
rison. New York: Drake Publishers, 1978, 128 pages, 
$6.95. 


If reading a book were as exciting as actually flying a 
hot air balloon, then The Encyclopedia of Hot Air 
Balloons would be an exciting read, indeed. However, 
the book has presented an adequate description of the 
hard work involved and frustration with the weather 
that plagues the balloonist. Garrison included a 
description of an aborted flight as well as a successful 
flight, and in the process he described the equipment, 
crew responsibilities, and conditions that permit safe 
hot air balloon flights. 

The pictures are more complete and descriptive of 
the various steps of inflating and flying a balloon than 
most publishers permit (although the negative is 
reversed on page 51). Thus the book would be useful 
even as an orientation manual for a new passenger or a 
beginning pilot. Although claiming the title of en- 
cyclopedia, it is not complete enough to prepare the 
student pilot for the written examination required by 
the Federal Aviation Administration before licensing, 
but it does include most of the regulations, a sample of 
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terests. Under these conditions change could 
no longer be controlled and anarchy ensued. 

Professor Saikal would agree, I am sure, 
that the study of these patterns cannot tell us 
what to do in similar situations. Nevertheless, 
as his admirable book points out, history can 
at least show us what not to do, furnish us 
with perspective on problems, and discipline 
our minds to the arduous task of finding 
solutions. In a world fast committing 
historicide, it is encouraging that a historian 
should call us to our senses by being the first, 
not the last, to address our confusion. 


Air University Library 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


terms (correctly calling the top of the balloon the apex 
but omitting the more common usage crown and crown 
line), and a list of most of the models and manufac- 
turers’ prices (already outdated by inflation). I am dis- 
tressed by a definition of AX as ‘‘a category of balloon” 
without the precision to say it is based on the volume 
size and hence lifting or load capacity of the balloon. 

The historical chronology omits the day and month 
in many entries and names of most of the Gordon Ben- 
nett International Cup Race winners, which limits its 
usefulness. Although mentioning that preparation was 
under way, the book, unfortunately, was published just 
before the successful transatlantic flight of Double Eagle 
ZI, and thus missed that watershed event as the end 
point in the chronology. 


Dr. Russell J. Parkinson (aeronaut) 
Marine Corps Historical Center 
Washington, D.C. 


Orientalism by Edward Said. New York: Pantheon 
Press, 1978, 368 pages, index, and bibliography, 
$15.00. 


Reading Edward Said’s book Orientalism gives one 
the feeling that the inevitable has finally come to pass. 
Orientalism is a long overdue indictment of Middle 
Eastern scholarship, if not of the entire corpus of 
Western perceptions of the Middle East and Middle 
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Easterners. While it is true that Edward Said possesses 
no guild credentials that entitle him to his critique and 
is furthermore a native Palestinian—two considera- 
tions that will no doubt open him to the charge of 
presumption and political unreliability—still Oriental- 
ism cannot be dismissed. It is the beautifully crafted 
tour de force of an obviously talented man informed by 
an intelligence, sensibility, persuasiveness, and com- 
mand of material rarely found among practitioners of 
Orientalism today. Orientalism is a challenge that de- 
mands to be answered. 

The challenge itself comes in the form of a question. 
Said asks: “How is it that of all the disciplines that bear 
on a single region and its people Middle Eastern 
studies remains today the only one that has not under- 
gone extensive revisionism?” Said answers the question 
with a contention: The study of the Middle East is the 
domain of the Orientalist, and Orientalism is a dis- 
cipline that has not only created the image of who and 
what Middle Easterners and the Middle East are but in 
turn has become the discipline most profoundly in- 
fluenced by its own epistemological bias. Hence, 
“Orientals were rarely seen or looked at; they were 
seen through, analyzed not as citizens, or even people, 
but as problems to be solved or confined or—as the 
colonial powers openly coveted their territory—taken 
over” (p. 207), a case, in the words of the distinguished 
Egyptian historian Anwar Abdel-malek, of the 
“hegemonism of possessing minorities.’”” The reason 
this state of affairs has enjoyed such longevity, Said 
asserts, is due entirely to the manner by which Orien- 
talism, as the dominant mode of perceiving minorities 
in the colonial situation, has come to influence the 
political decision-making process itself. Said’s Oriental- 
ism is a clear and forthright history of that invidious 
connection. 

In writing this history the author shows himself to be 
a deft handler of facts and ideas. Said begins by 
enumerating the representations of the Orient which 
abound in ancient and medieval European literature, 
all of which combine to set the tone of cultural dis- 
parity between East and West. Then he proceeds to 
show us how this disparity was elaborated by Western 
travelers to the Orient whose works serve to inform and 
rationalize the physical conquest of the region. The 
subsequent colonization of the Middle East, then, sets 
in motion two complementary trends: first, knowledge 
of the Middle East, acquired now by actual encounters 
between colonized and colonizer, forms a class of ad- 
ministrators who perpetuate this skewed dialectic in 
the metropole and second, spawns a class of scholars 
who lay the groundwork for the systematic investiga- 
tion of Oriental phenomena through a universalizing 
historicism that denies to the Orient its place in a 
progressive world order. Henceforth, it will be (from 


the Western point of view) a short but totally logical 
step to maintain control over the meaning of things 
Oriental in the name of realpolitik and national in- 
terests. 

In the final analysis, Said’s book, exhaustive and 
convincing as it may be, leaves the reader with an 
uneasiness that is the hallmark of all important state- 
ments: If everything the author says is justifiable, how 
can we gain any knowledge of the Middle East at all 
that is meaningful, accurate, and scientifically useful? 
Said does not presume to answer that query. This is a 
problem, he contends, for the next generation of schol- 
ars to confront in the opening of new avenues for the 
reconstruction of Middle Eastern studies. It is enough 
that Orientalism will stand as the first brave act of criti- 
cal consciousness in this much neglected field. 


Dr. Lewis Ware 
Air University Library 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Working Smart: How to Accomplish More in Half 
the Time by Michael LeBoeuf. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1979, 232 pages, $8.95. 


Working Smart is a well-organized, practical, and, if 
read to be used as a working tool, helpful book by 
Michael LeBoeuf answering his own question, ‘‘How 
can I get the greatest return on my investment of time 
and energy?” 

LeBoeuf seems to have covered all the problems 
faced and time wasted in our work at home and on the 
job. His chapters entitled ‘‘Getting Organized,” ‘“‘Mak- 
ing Every Day Count,” “Putting an End to Putting It 
Off,” and “Minimizing Those Costly Interruptions” 
can apply to everyone, housewife to executive. 

One of his helpful tips includes making a list of pres- 
ent-day and long-range objectives. He stresses that 
when you make your list of objectives and set priorities 
to them that you be realistic and that the priorities be 
your own! Now that you have thought these out, you 
can pursue your objectives efficiently (the way you go 
about reaching them) and effectively (the results). 

Another helpful tip is to keep a time chart broken 
down into all phases of your workday—from telephone 
calls to meetings; see where your time is being spent (or 
wasted ). 

Other chapters, such as ‘‘Melting the Paper 
Blizzard” and “Who Else Can Do the Job?” can be 
helpful to those bosses who have to conserve time, 
money, and personnel. The author uses examples to 
show where money and time are wasted just filling out 
forms! 

Working Smart is easy reading and can be helpful for 





those who feel they never have enough time to get their 
job done, or for those who feel they never accomplish 
or finish what they have started. 


Tommye Jean Hall 
Extension Course Institute 
Gunter AFS, Alabama 


Confession and Avoidance, A Memoir by Leon 
Jaworski with Mickey Herskowitz. New York: 
Anchor Press/Doubleday, 1979, 325 pages, $10.95. 


Reading Leon Jaworski’s story evokes a range of 
responses from poignancy to anger, from pride to hor- 
ror. Mickey Herskowitz, the “with” writer, has done a 
fine job of pulling together Jaworski’s first-person tale, 
which moves from Waco to Niirnberg to Washington 
and historical points in between. 

Herskowitz is a skilled journalist and sports writer. 
His style is so smooth and simple that at times it ap- 
pears to belong in the juvenile publishing genre. But 
don’t be fooled by the quick pace. This is writing that 
crackles with humor, insight, and suspense. 

As Jaworski talks about his early trials, some of the 
conflicts come alive, like those in Blood and Money and 
Till Death Us Do Part. His prosecutions of incarcerated 
Nazis following World War II were a unique and hor- 
rendous experience. When he handles the litigation of 
their war crimes, the reader becomes viscerally in- 
volved. 

The most painful chapters concern Jaworski’s roles 
as special prosecutor of the Watergate case and on the 
Warren Commission during the investigation of the 
murder of President Kennedy. His detailed account of 
these crimes is the very best I have found. Jaworski is 
quite clear in his conclusion that Lee Harvey Oswald 
killed the President and did the act alone. His scorn for 
Mark Lane and other “‘assassination vultures” is evi- 
dent. He deprecates the more recent House Assassina- 
tion Committee’s last-minute finding of the echo tests 
taken from a two-miles-distant recording, saying, “The 
panel yielded to what had been the obvious temptation; 
to produce something dramatic to justify an effort that 
cost the public $6 million.” 

As to the Nixon case, he concludes that the former 
President “‘is still unwilling, or unable, to face the 
reality of what he did.” And as his own lawyer, “Nixon 
had a fool for a client. . There are tape recordings 
unrelated to Watergate that have still not become 
public . . . that will show even more clearly the extent 
to which Richard Nixon abused his office.”’ This in- 
cisive chapter alone makes the book worthwhile. 

But there is more, much more, including Jaworski’s 
effort to bring forth all the facts in the Tongsun Park 
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episode in Washington. He is not completely satisfied 
with the outcome and explains why: the conflict be- 
tween the Justice Department and Congress was too 
great to reconcile. This complex case, along with 
several others, would make excellent resource material 
in civics, social science, or political science courses. 

Confession and Avoidance was also appreciated for 
personal reasons. Many of the people and places men- 
tioned are familiar to me and I can vouch for the 
perspective offered, whether the text touches on 
Houston, Glenn McCarthy, Waco, Baylor University, 
Dallas, Robert G. Storey of Southern Methodist 
University, or Representative Jim Wright of Fort 
Worth—all come into clear and well-defined focus. 

The book is a tour de force, a uniquely painful, 
educational, and entertaining panorama. 


Dr. Porter J. Crow 
Washington, D.C 


Uncertain Greatness: Henry Kissinger and Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy by Roger Morris. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1977, 312 pages, $10.95. 


Books by and about various members of the Nixon 
staff abound in the marketplace. Some are good but 
many are self-serving. Surprisingly, there has been rel- 
atively little written about the brightest star of the Nix- 
on team, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. Roger 
Morris’s book makes no attempt to be either a com- 
prehensive record of American foreign policy during 
1969-76 or a conventional biography. Rather, it does 
succeed in providing a deeper insight into the man and 
the diplomacy of his time. 

That a relatively unknown man should rise to such 
heights of power so quickly and do so in the apparently 
paranoid atmosphere of the Nixon White House is 
surely worthy of much study by all future would-be 
political actors. The influence commanded by Henry 
Kissinger was aptly explained by Hugh Sidey, Life 
magazine’s senior Washington correspondent: “There 
has never been anything quite like Henry Kissinger in 
mythology or in fact—he commanded influence so 
vast—that he can cause the stock market to dip with a 
sentence or send prime ministers into fits by remaining 
silent.” (p. 193) In retrospect, it seems as though the 
bold and sophisticated Secretary of State came to over- 
shadow Nixon and may well have been actually run- 
ning the country. 

Roger Morris, himself a member of Kissinger’s Na- 
tional Security Council until he resigned over the 
Cambodian invasion of 1970, is at his best in describ- 
ing the policies dealing with Biafra, Vietnam, and 
Southern Rhodesia. Keen inside observation is also 
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provided on Chile, China, Pakistan, and Cyprus. The 
contrast between the administration’s brilliant ap- 
proach to China and its lack of sensitivity for events in 
Biafra and Chile is revealed in unusual clarity. 
Kissinger excelled during the shuttle diplomacy of the 
Middle East, a time that also shows his “ultimate 
seduction of a consenting press.” (p. 262) As Bernard 
Guertzman of the New York Times wrote, “probably no 
Secretary of State in history has had a closer relation- 
ship with the newsmen who cover him.” Morris leaves 
little doubt that Kissinger manipulated the media for 
the sake of policy. The larger and unanswered question 
is why the media allowed themselves to be exploited by 
this Harvard professor? Was it slothfulness, compla- 
cency, or was Henry ‘“‘implacably informative’’? 
William F. Buckley, Jr., stated that, “if in fact he 
doesn’t tell you everything he knows, he never leaves 
you thinking he hasn’t.” 

Morris describes with clarity how Kissinger and 
Nixon virtually removed the State Department and the 
Pentagon from the decision-making process. Govern- 
ment officials were either lied to or wiretapped into 
neutrality. One is left with the feeling that no part of 
the government bureaucracy was capable of keeping 
up with, let alone controlling, this reincarnated 
Castlereagh. 

Throughout this very readable book the author 
reflects on the corruption, inhumanity, vanity, and lack 
of sensitivity that seem to have characterized the Nixon 
administration. However, in the final pages Morris ad- 
vocates a return of Kissinger to power (kept honest this 
time), stating that “Enlightenment will demand ex- 
traordinary gifts and authority, and for the moment at 
least, he has both.”’ Considering the soiled doves that 
have found their way into the Carter administration, 
one wonders whether Henry Kissinger can be far 
away? 


Dr. Robert H. Terry 
Department of History 
York College of Pennsylvania 


Commandos and Politicians: Elite Military Units 
in Modern Democracies by Eliot A. Cohen. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Center for International Affairs, 136 pages, $8.95 
cloth, $3.95 paperback. 


The word élite rubs aga’ ist our democratic grain. 
Eliot A. Cohen, a National Science Foundation gradu- 
ate fellow, examines, in this outgrowth of his Harvard 
senior honors thesis, the seemingly paradoxical 
phenomenon of the proliferation of elite military units 
in the democratic United States, Great Britain, France, 


and Israel. He focuses exclusively on the guerrilla, 
counterguerrilla, and commando units that came into 
being during and after World War II, giving primary 
attention to the “interplay of politics and military 
affairs.” 

There are three kinds of motivations, he contends, 
for the creation of these groups. First, they come into 
being because they are needed to perform some apoliti- 
cal “military utility” function; this, he holds, is the only 
valid reason for their creation. Second, they sometimes 
have their origins in some politician’s romantic fan- 
tasy. Third, they may have their genesis in the 
politicization of the military. The latter two lead to ex- 
pansion and publicity, which undermine both military 
efficiency and civil-military relations. 

Elite military units, Cohen argues, frequently 
damage sound civil-military relations by rendering 
havoc within the chain of command, by wooing in- 
fluential politicians, and by contributing to potentially 
dangerous misperceptions on the parts of both military 
and civilian authorities. Additionally, the special forces 
cause severe problems for democratic armies since they 
skim off high-caliber manpower and encourage the 
employment of tactics that are often inappropriate to 
the regular army; the notoriety they achieve also 
demoralizes nonelite personnel. 

Yet Cohen is optimistic that elite units can be used 
for militarily defensible purposes. He is confident that 
the natural inclinations of regular military and civilian 
defense bureaucracies will tend to keep them in check 
if only politicians will resist the temptation to manip- 
ulate the units for political purposes. 

Cohen’s study is light and brief. It is a quick read 
and poses many important questions; but for in-depth 
analysis, one must look elsewhere. 


Stephen D. Bodayla 
Assistant Professor of History 
Marycrest College, lowa 


The Royal United Services Institute and Brassey’s 
Defense Yearbook, 1978-79. London: Brassey’s 
Publishers, Ltd., 1979, viii + 365 pages, illustrated, 
$49.50. 


This is the fifth year in which this book has been 
published in its present form. Regular readers will not 
need to be reminded that Brassey’s contains a series of 
articles on a wide variety of defense matters presented 
by different authors. It will come as no surprise, then, 
to relate that the quality of the work this year varies 
considerably. 

The range of subjects covered is enormous. Within 
the section titled “Strategic Review,’’ we read of the 





Yugoslav experiment in all-purpose defense; we read 
again of the significance of the Horn of Africa; we are 
treated to a spirited piece on the alliances of the eastern 
Mediterranean; and we learn a little of the purpose of 
the civilian air carriers of the Soviets and the East 
Europeans. This last subject is also touched on in 
General Peter Blunt’s article on ““NATO’s Logistics.” 

The series of essays in Part 1 always provides one 
with ideas. This year there is little new in many of 
them; but the views of the authors are, for the most 
part, well expressed and will provide many an instruc- 
tor in such matters a valuable lesson in the difficult art 
of precis writing. These essays may well also provide 
instructors with a ready-made lesson on these specific 
topics. 

Brassey’s particular strength, indeed his especial in- 
terest, has always been in military hardware; and once 
again this year there is a tremendously strong section 
on weapon technology. The authors have tried to bring 
this material together in a more simple format. They 
have succeeded—just. Short paragraphs on most of the 
weapon systems are offered, but (because of their brev- 
ity) they may appeal only to the nonexpert. Similarly, 
the final chapter, with its limited discussion of the cur- 
rent U.S.S.R/U.S. strategic balance, its offering on 
electronic warfare, and its thoughts on military com- 
munications, causes the reader to ponder on the in- 
tended audience for such a publication. 

Brassey’s Defense Yearbook, 1978-79 at $49.50 is ex- 
pensive. It is not a book for the defense expert. Con- 
cern must further be expressed that its price will mean 
its most valuable section, the section that analyzes the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of a vast range of 
weaponry in a clear, simple fashion, will also be 
unread by the general public. This is indeed a great 
pity, for there is much to be learned in these 360 pages. 

Libraries should buy this book. How popular it will 
be with the book-buying public is another question; 
but those who do invest their money will find within 
these hardback covers not only material discussed 
earlier but also an invaluable bibliography of defense 
publications of the last twelve months together with a 
splendid chronology of defense-related events over the 
same period. 

Squadron Leader Malcolm Shaw, Royal Air Force 
Department of History 
United States Air Force Academy 


Rolling Thunder: Understanding Policy and 
Program Failure by James Clay Thompson. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1980, 197 pages, $14.60 cloth, $6.50 paperback. 
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Professor James Clay Thompson’s Rolling Thunder is 
a case study that attempts to discover what happens to 
large organizations when they fail to achieve specified 
goals and asks why the Air Force and the national 
security apparatus took so long to recognize the 
failures in the air war against North Vietnam. 

Rolling Thunder was the bombing of North Viet- 
nam conducted from April 1965 to November 1968. 
Thompson correctly concluded that the attacks failed 
either to prompt the North Vietnamese to seek a 
negotiated peace or degrade significantly the fighting 
capabilities of the communist forces in South Viet- 
nam. As an attempt to analyze the institutional 
shortcomings that led to the continuation of the ill- 
fated aerial war in the face of mounting evidence of its 
failure, Rolling Thunder provides an excellent starting 
point for further investigation. However, the book has 
its flaws. 

A chapter on theory seems out of place. While the 
chapter provides a comprehensive review of organiza- 
tional theories, it inadequately connects these theories 
to the institutional failures that prolonged Rolling 
Thunder. Perhaps such a detailed review of theories 
would be useful in a more ambitious undertaking, one 
encompassing the entire Indochina air war. 

Professor Thompson concentrated on areas of the 
government other than the Departments of Defense 
and the Air Force. He did not exploit military docu- 
ments, which might have strengthened his arguments 
by shedding more light on the Air Force’s institutional 
problems. (These documents might be made available 
through the Freedom of Information Act.) Because 
not enough attention was paid to the military’s short- 
comings, the book is incomplete at best and inconsis- 
tent at worst. 

For instance, in his conclusion, Dr. Thompson 
wrote, ‘When Rolling Thunder ended in 1968, the 
bombing of North Vietnam was not stopped. The 
United States resumed massive bombing of North 
Vietnam in December 1972.” Professor Thompson 
seems unaware that when Rolling Thunder ended, the 
bombing did not stop or even diminish—it merely 
moved across the Annamite mountains to focus on the 
infiltration corridors running through Laos. Further- 
more, armed reconnaissance sorties continued over 
North Vietnam, and “protective reaction” strikes 
were conducted until an Air Force sergeant blew the 
whistle that initiated the celebrated Lavelle case. Ad- 
ditionally, the author ignored Linebacker I, the 
bombing of North Vietnam in response to the North 
Vietnamese spring offensive of 1972. That omission 
proves significant because Linebacker I, in contrast to 
Rolling Thunder, was, for a variety of reasons, a suc- 
cess. 

Despite its limited scope, Rolling Thunder is a valu- 
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able book. The thesis that organizations have inherent 
limitations which can lead to significant failures is 
adequately supported, and Thompson’s analysis of 
those limitations that led to the debacle of Rolling 
Thunder is correct. As Professor Thompson stated, 
during Rolling Thunder the Air Force was hurt by the 
limited flow of information. In an atmosphere where 
dissent became anathema, the Air Force fooled itself 
into believing its programs and policies were leading 
to an unbroken string of victories. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Thompson and others, in and out of 
government, will continue to investigate the air war in 
Indochina. Otherwise, without objective histories and 
analyses of that war, the Air Force may not learn the 
lessons that past failures ought to teach. 
Captain Earl H. Tilford, Jr., USAF 
Department of History 
United States Air Force Academy 


Japan As Number One: Lesson for America by Ezra 
F. Vogel. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1979, 272 pages, $12.50. 


Vogel’s book will be uncomfortable reading for 
many, suggesting as it does that we as a nation are fall- 
ing behind in the world and should look to our Asian 
neighbors, especially Japan, for clues to our future sur- 
vival. Vogel analyzes and compares Japan’s success in 
dealing with economic and social problems with the 
United States; he demonstrates that the Japanese suc- 
cess is due not to culture or tradition but to conscious 
planning and group effort. 

The author is neither an apologist for America nor a 
propagandist for Japan. He points out the weaknesses 
in the Japanese system, explaining the aspects of their 
system that would not be appropriate for America. 
Finally, he insists, however, that we consider adopting 
those aspects of the Japanese system that are applicable 
to our own. 

If we in this country are to continue to enjoy the 
fruits of our labor and if this country is to maintain its 
(shaky) position of economic and social leadership, we 
must look for new answers to pressing problems. We 
must seek new solutions and changes for unresponsive 
institutions of an era that no longer exists. 

Japan As Number One suggests at least one alternative. 
It is an illuminating and instructive work. 

Major Charles Ray, USA 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 


The Art of War: Waterloo to Mons by William 
McElwee. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 


1974, 346 pages, $4.95 paperback. 


Unlike those who follow other professions, the 
“regular soldier’ cannot regularly practice his 
profession. 


B. H. Liddell Hart 
Why Don't We Learn from History 


From a strategic standpoint direct experience such 
as Vietnam is far too limited to permit a balanced 
perspective from which a professional soldier can pre- 
pare for future warfare. Indirect experience, such as 
the study of military history, not only offers a greater 
variety and depth of knowledge (aside from the physi- 
cal nature of actual combat) but is also invaluable as a 
mental stimulus and tool for professional development 
in peacetime. William McElwee’s book The Art of War: 
Waterloo to Mons is one of many works that deserves the 
attention of today’s military leaders. 

McElwee, a former Sandhurst instructor in modern 
subjects, begins with an examination of the legacy left 
by Napoleon, discusses the conduct of warfare between 
1859 and World War I, and concludes with an ex- 
amination of the successes of Moltke and the Prussian 
General Staff. The Age of Moltke (1855-1914), like the 
current period, was one in which military develop- 
ments and achievements were controlled and guided 
by politicians. Also, this was a long period of general 
peace (1871-1914). However, then as today, humanity 
had not found the answer to permanent peace. Situa- 
tions arose where embittered feelings frustrated all at- 
tempts at a rational, peaceful solution that ultimately 
resulted in the “‘squalid, meaningless endurance test in 
the mud of 1914-1918 which all but destroyed a whole 
generation of men on whom the future of civilization 
depended. This has to be the ultimate judgment of 
history on the Age of Moltke.” (p. 327) 

William McElwee has produced a valued volume, 
and I recommend it. 


Major Robert J. Scauzillo, USAF 
Mountain Home AFB, Idaho 


Approaches and Theory in International Relations 
edited by Trevor Taylor. New York: Longman, 
1979, 314 pages, $8.95. 


World War I provided the impetus for the develop- 
ment of international relations as an academic dis- 
cipline, a field of study that still finds its justification in 
the inability of states to prevent war. 

This baker’s dozen of essays by British scholars 
reviews the state of the discipline after a half century, 
nicely outlines the intellectual origins of various ap- 
proaches, and summarizes the contributions and 
limitations of each. Separate chapters discuss power 





politics, military strategy, decision-making analysis, a 
systems approach, communications theory, integration 
theory, peace research, and “peace through law.” 
Traditionally, international relations has concen- 
trated on the state as the unit of analysis, although 
many scholars have shifted emphasis to “system’’ as 
the focal point for research. Both these approaches are 
challenged by the Marxist perspective, which is in a 
category of its own. The longest (and best) chapter on 
this revolutionary approach deserves close reading, 
for Marxism denies the primacy of the state, ignoring 
(at least at the ideological level) the very real potency of 
nationalism; it rejects the notion of a universal human 
nature; and it claims that natural human rights and 
natural law are bogus. By such denial of ideas basic to 
Western thought, Marxism challenges the usual in- 
tellectual approaches to international relations. More 
important, as a practical matter these ideas have strong 
influences on the politics of regimes that embrace a 
Marxist approach—say half of the world’s population. 
The author suggests that the Marxist perspective offers 
some explanatory advantages in understanding the 
current phenomena of multinational companies, 
transnational financial flows, and economic dependen- 
cy. 
Recommended reading, selectively, and a chapter at 
a time. 
Dr. James H. Buck 
Air War College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Fighter: The True Story of the Battle of Britain by 
Len Deighton. New York: Knopf, 1978, 261 pages, 
$12.50. 


“But while all bureaucracy is devious, military 
bureaucracy is conspiratorial.’’ With words like these, 
novelist Len Deighton presents yet another description 
of the Battle of Britain, but it is not the history he 
claims it to be. Such sweeping generalizations (and 
lesser assertions throughout) are enough to disqualify 
the work as scholarly history, even were it based on 
more than the most common printed sources and ac- 
companied by the required documentation. Still, the 
story is written in an engaging style; most of its in- 
terpretations are not far removed from those of the 
standard histories, and, if the reader likes blow-by- 
blow descriptions of battles, the work may prove in- 
teresting. 

The strategies, personalities, technology, and tactics 
of the great battle are all described in terms the layman 
can easily understand and accompanied by illustra- 
tions which make the story that much easier to follow. 
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Large claims are made regarding the photographs, and 
it is true that they go beyond the standard fare and do 
add something to the book—though a few are clichés 
that might well have been omitted. Whatever the 
shortcomings of undocumented assertions, the basic 
soundness of most of the interpretations and the good 
writing style, along with the technical quality of the 
editing and artwork, make Fighter a good introductory 
work for someone just becoming interested in the Bat- 
tle of Britain. 


Lieutenant Colonel David R. Mets, USAF (Ret) 
Niceville, Florida 


Assault from the Sky: A History of Airborne War- 
fare by John Weeks. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1978, 192 pages, $20.00. 


Of all the tactical innovations in twentieth-century 
warfare, none has quite captured the imagination and 
attention of military men like the airborne assault. The 
notion of parachuting men and equipment to objec- 
tives beyond the enemy’s front lines was revolutionary, 
indeed, and seemed to answer the need to circumvent 
the mindless trench-warfare tactic of World War I. 

This airborne idea was the brainchild of that air 
power visionary, Brigadier General William “Billy” 
Mitchell. His idea was nearly tested during World War 
I, as Mitchell drew up plans to parachute the Ist Infan- 
try Division near Metz, but the Armistice prevented its 
execution. 

World War II saw the full blossoming of air power 
and its airborne extension. John Weeks’s history of air- 
borne warfare draws its focus on the World War II 
period, when parachutes brought soldiers to bat- 
tlefields in every battle theater. In fact, early German 
successes at Eben Emael and in Holland, Norway, and 
Crete spurred Allied efforts to develop large airborne 
formations. However, the German operation at Crete, 
still considered the most successful airborne operation 
ever conducted, carried with it the seeds of its own 
demise. There were such heavy personnel and aircraft 
losses at Crete that never again were General Kurt Stu- 
dent’s Fallschirmjagers used in large numbers. 

Other airborne operations of that period—Africa, 
Sicily, Normandy, Arnhem—were characterized by 
high losses, confusion, loss of command and control, 
and questionable success. Lessons are clear. Since 
World War II, airborne units have been used sparingly 
and never in more than regimental size. 

Like the airborne concept he traces from its begin- 
nings through airmobile warfare in Vietnam, Weeks’s 
history contains much promise but delivers somewhat 
less than expected. Trapped by his intention to chart 
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the history of airborne forces “within the limitations 
imposed by the space available,” the author makes 
constant disclaimers about the history of this or that 
campaign being written elsewhere and leaves it to the 
reader to fill in the gaps. He uses this device to limit 
further his examination of airborne/airmobile cam- 
paigns, much to the overall detriment of his work. One 
cannot, for example, explore helicopter warfare in 
Vietnam without examining the French innovations in 
that direction in Algeria. Weeks would have been bet- 
ter served had he narrowed his focus to World War II 
exclusively. 

In short, this slim but expensive volume, handsome- 
ly fleshed out with numerous photographs, takes too 
many casualties on its way to the objective. 


Lieutenant Colonel John G. Fowler, USA 
Command and General Staff College 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


The Duel of the Giants: China and Russia in Asia 
by Drew Middleton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1978, 241 pages, $10.95. 


Three centuries of Chinese-Russian competition for 
territory and influence in Asia was the basis of Drew 
Middleton’s recent book on the Sino-Soviet conflict of 
today. In the first chapters the reader will find credible 
condensations of more scholarly works on such sub- 
jects as Chinese history, a history of Sino-Russian rela- 
tions, and an update of post World War II Chinese 
foreign relations. 

Written for a general readership, the book initially 
meanders through this history, cultural comparisons, 
and current events in an attempt to portray the rela- 
tionships in what the author calls the “strategic 
triangle’—the United States, China, and the Soviet 
Union. Eventually Middleton nails down specific 
issues and proffers specific conclusions, including the 
following: the Sino-Soviet conflict may be a more 
serious threat to world stability than the Soviet threat to 
West Europe; Chinese military advantage rests only in 
the amount of manpower and is otherwise outclassed 
in all other measures of military preparedness; the 
Soviets will use tactical nuclear weapons against the 
Chinese; and, finally, a belief that a Russian-Chinese 
armed clash is highly probable. Middleton seemed to 
mute his call for concern over this highly probable 
chance of war. With somber resignation, he intimates 
that we, the United States, can do little to control the 
events that lead to this potential world disaster, a Sino- 
Soviet war. 

The one serious flaw of the book resulted not from 
the author’s pen but from the publisher’s timing. Mid- 


dleton underpinned many of his arguments with the 
fact that the United States and China did not recognize 
each other. Four weeks following publication of this 
book, China and the United States recognized each 
other, and Middleton’s strategic triangle took on very 
different dimensions. However, this rapidly changing 
state of Sino-American relations, though dating much 
of Middleton’s analysis, should not dissuade a reader 
from selecting this book for an introduction to the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 


Major Thomas F. Menza, USAF 
Strategic Air Command 


Travis AFB, California 


Domestic Affairs: American Programs and 
Priorities by James Duffy. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1978, 309 pages, index and notes, $10.95. 


Starting with Franklin Roosevelt’s 1933 Economic 
Bill of Rights, James Duffy, assigning priorities and at- 
tacking problems that remain unsolved today, 
measures America’s progress in meeting basic social 
and economic needs. Well written, smooth, articulate, 
Domestic Affairs is intellectual and political drama at its 
best. There is in its rendering a constant tension of 
ideas and a style of fine debate, as issues are lifted up 
and options for solutions examined on the basis of 
understanding the philosophies expressed by both 
liberals and conservatives, Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

Looking at party politics, Duffy, a lawyer out of 
Princeton and Harvard, sees a common thread run- 
ning through all considerations uniting the 
Republicans on the one hand and the Democrats on 
the other; and he concludes sharply, “I do not believe 
that there are necessarily two sides to every question.” 

Starting with this premise, Domestic Affairs shapes 
out like a report card, but the author goes behind mere 
marks to higher common denominators. He de- 
finitively describes industry as well as work, recreation 
as well as sustenance, farmers as well as food, educa- 
tion as well as unemployment, energy as well as gas 
lines. In doing so, he gives solid representation of those 
politicos who have had the most effect on our lives. 
Quotations are rich, selections of evidence are 
meaningful and filled with insight. Focusing on the GI 
Bill of Rights through the Reserves and National 
Guard to the current concerns of inflation, revenue 
sharing, and tax reform, he offers an optimistic yet 
pragmatic evaluation of today’s status and future ex- 
pectations. Duffy assesses what we can and cannot 
realistically expect from our national institutions and 
the people who staff them. He takes a hard look at both 





the Presidency and the Congress and finds that the 
1970s demonstrated that issues involving a range of 
programs are approaching intractability. From defense 
expenditures to education and welfare, there is a 
multitude of difficult decisions to be made. 

Especially helpful at this juncture, when we are 
looking forward to another national election, his 
defined standards measure candidates for intelligence, 
experience, commitment, and judgment. He reminds 
us that the success of the President and the Congress is 
going to depend not only on the ability and the will of 
those who hold office but on what we the voters are 
willing to demand—or not to demand—of our elected 
officials. 

Domestic Affairs, then, is a splendid test for all of us 
in these stress-filled times to rise above bigotry, cyni- 
cism, and indifference to a higher level of social justice 
and domestic peace. 


Dr. Porter J. Crow 
Washington, D.C. 


Reaching the Other Side: The Journal of an 
American Who Stayed to Witness Vietnam’s 
Post-War Transition by Earl S. Martin. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1978, 281 pages, $10.95 cloth. 


It would be easy to dismiss this book as counter- 
culture propaganda, except that the author is a Men- 
nonite whose principles of “friendly persuasion” go 
back to the seventeenth century. His beard is a tradi- 
tion of the “plain folk” of southeastern Pennsylvania 
and other locations in the United States and Canada. 
Earl Martin and his wife, who speak fluent Viet- 
namese, served two long tours in Vietnam, living the 
simple life of the people as workers for the Mennonite 
Central Committee, a volunteer agency. 

When Americans evacuated from Quang Ngai city 
in the spring of 1975, Martin sent his family to haven 
in Saigon and stayed on under the new revolutionary 
government, hoping to continue his work of helping 
farmers clear their fields of stray explosives. He was 
joined by a Japanese Mennonite, “Hiro” Ichikawa. 
Although the two men had assurances of support from 
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the new regime, officials eventually “encouraged” 
them to leave and make their way south to Saigon. 

Despite Martin’s clumsy striving for suspense and 
his stagy reconstruction of conversations, the journal 
gives a vivid account of the first few months of the com- 
munist takeover. Martin, who studied political science 
at Stanford, has an eye for detail and generally keeps 
his antiwar polemic under control. Inevitably, though, 
all Americans, except other ‘“‘volags”’ (volunteers), are 
bad, and all Vietnamese especially the revoiutionaries, 
are good. Although Martin is an effective spokesman 
for the breed of pacifism he espouses, the world is a 
more complex place than he is willing to admit. Yet the 
book will be of interest to those who served in Vietnam, 
especially at village or hamlet level. 


Lieutenant Colonel H. F. Lippincott 
Academic Instructor School 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


The Walking Book by Gerald Donaldson. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1979, 180 pages, $5.95. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau had to walk before he could 
think. Henry David Thoreau took daily walks around 
Walden Pond to maintain a mental equilibrium. Every 
Air Force person over the age of 35 is now required to 


walk 1.5 miles at least twice a year to meet aerobics 
standards. 

Primarily for that reason we ordered The Walking 
Book to find for our readers some words of encourage- 
ment, facts about the therapeutic effects of a good 
walk, and perhaps some valuable advice. Along with 
anecdotes from the past that abound in wit and 
wisdom, Gerald Donaldson has exceeded our expecta- 
tions. There is good advice here on locomotion physics, 
stride, foot care, footwear, and much encouragement. 
If you grumbled when the Air Force said ‘“‘walk!”’ this 
book is required. If you are ready for some aerobics but 
not yet jogging, this book will be handy. Finally, if you 
are one of those who sit by the fire and chuckle at the 
folks outside in the elements, this book should be read 
for fun. . 


T. M. K. 
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The Air University Review Awards Committee has selected ‘Challenges 
and Uncertainty: NATO’s Southern Flank’ by Dr. James Brown, Associ- 
ate Professor of Political Science at Southern Methodist University, as the 
outstanding article in the May-June 1980 issue of the Review. 
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